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THE ANSWERED CALL 


By JAMES MAIN DIXON 


The swaying oceans rock from pole to pole, 
Cleft by a twofold continent; the twain, 
Reluctant partners, long to loose the chain, 
And to be seagirt, solitary, sole. 
See yonder bark speed onward toward her goal, 
"Mid palm-fringed islands of the Spanish main: 
A grim wall bars her; must she strive in vain 
To enter where Pacific waters roll? 


Thwarted she lingered by the nearer shore. 
“Queen of the West,” thus came her plaintive call, 
‘““Unbar the door, break down the barrier wall, 
So I may bear, through a blue waterway, 
My freight unbroken, this my treasured store, 
To sunny Nippon and to far Cathay.’ 
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“THE BALCONY OF SANTA MONICA” 


§ The most sightly eminence in Southern California. 


{| More than just a hill or knoll—a great plateau of 
unique topography affording an unsurpassed view of 
city, mountains, valley, beach resorts and sea. 


{| In the heart of a network of fine boulevards in the 
Southland’s most superb residential community. 


q Everything high but the prices. 
{| Lots and villa sites $960 up. 


{ Personally conducted excursions daily. Comfort- 
able touring cars always at your command by appoint- 
ment. Simply tell the Manager of the Subdivision 
Department that you want to see this incomparable 
homesite. We'll do the rest. 


{| Here’s an opportunity to reap rich profits quickly. 
Demand the evidence. Do it NOW. 


Robert Marsh &Co. 
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BUNCOMBE FROM WHIMPERING WILLIES 
GAIN, Representative Knowland of California is 
tearful. The Sixth district congressman weeps, 

this time because the Sims bill, favorably reported to 
the house from the committee on interstate commerce, 
is revised so as to repeal all features of the existing 
free tolls exemption clause. With a sob in his throat 
the Alameda statesman, who yearns to succeed Mr. 
Perkins in the senate, mournfully announces that this 
action, if indorsed, “forever forecloses the United 
States’ right to pass a battleship, revenue cutter, col- 
lier, lightship or other government craft through the 
American canal without the payment of toll.” 


Boohoo! And to whom shall the United States 
pay the toll? To -Great Britain? O, no; this out- 
rageous impost goes back into the United States 
treasury, whence it is taken. And are the tolls col- 
lected from the foreign vessels of war and commerce 
returned to the respective treasuries whence they 
came? Not so; they go to Washington to be applied 
toward the upkeep of the canal. Then the United 
States by setting a good example and in living up to 
the terms of the treaty, which insures entire equality 
of treatment for the vessels of all nations, loses 
nothing? Right. What we take from one pocket, 
in order to keep the faith, we transfer to the other. 
So dry your eyes, tender-hearted Mr. Knowland, 
there is no occasion for blubbering; the country’s 
rights are still preserved. 


What ridiculous buncombe it is that Knowland 
and his kind attempt to put over! Here is another 
noble patriot, “Whimpering Willie’ Hearst, urging 
every “loyal Californian” to write to the coast repre- 
sentatives in the house and senate protesting against 
the repeal of the measure admitting American ships 
to the Panama canal free? Why? Because, asserts 
Whimpering Willie, “every dollar of canal tolls im- 
posed on an American freight carrier comes out of 
the pockets of the Pacific coast shipper and con- 
sumer.” More bunk! Competition on land and 
water has been largely eliminated by gentlemen’s 
agreements both on the lakes and in the coastwise 
trade. The law gives our coastwise marine an abso- 
lute monopoly and this monopoly has a secret under- 


standing within its ranks by which freight rates are | 


so carefully adjusted that exemption from tolls will 
cheapen traffic in no degree. What simpletons Whim- 
pering Willie must conclude his readers are if he 
thinks they believe that for every dollar the ship- 
owner saves in tolls the consumer will profit. 

As a matter of fact every dollar the shipowner 
pays into the United States treasury for tolls is that 
much saved to the people who otherwise must re- 
trieve the deficit required for the canal’s upkeep. 
Theoretically, the tolls exemption money is to be dis- 
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tributed among the people, but who has such pro- 
found faith in the coastwise marine monopoly as to 
believe that “every dollar” so exempted will be re- 
ligiously restored to the people? It is an absurd ar- 
gument, utterly unworthy of credence in these so- 
phisticated times. To the. contrary, if the tolls are 
collected there is positive assurance that the money 
will get back to the people through the United States 
treasury, which will have that much less to assess 
the country for canal upkeep. 

Here, then, is the logic of the situation: Repeal 
the free tolls clause and the people as a whole are 
benefited. Maintain the exemptions and the shipping 
monopoly has opportunity to take as large a percent- 
age uf the exemption as it dares to segregate, giving 
the people the remainder. In other words, for every 
possible ten per cent reduction in freight rates thus 
allowed, the shipping combine is enabled to declare a 
ninety per cent extra dividend, so far as the tolls 
exemption is concerned. All this from the material- 
istic side. There remains the question of national 
honor to consider, our pledge to treat the vessels of 
all nations alike, to make no discriminations whatso- 
ever. Is it worth while to stultify ourselves in order 
that a special interest may reap larger dividends at 
the expense of the whole people? We cannot agree. 





PROBABLE LINE-UP FOR GOVERNOR 

NNOUNCEMENT by former speaker of the as- 

sembly A. H. Hewitt of Sutter county of his 
candidacy for governor as a progressive Republican 
is interpreted to mean that the Yuba City lawyer is 
being groomed by Rudolph Spreckels as his pet can- 
didate to defeat Johnson. But Hewitt, while a good, 
clean Republican is unknown to the rank-and-file of 
the party in Southern California and to win he must 
have the support of the big Republican registration 
south of the Tehachapi. However good his record 
in the assembly and in his county, he is practically an 
unknown quantity in the state at large. Better by 
far for Rudolph Spreckels to get out in the open and 
proclaim himself a candidate than put forward a sub- 
stitute. 

Declaration by Fred Hall, the oil man of Bakers- 
feld, that he will seek the Democratic nomination for 
governor at the primaries is not unexpected. His 
several inspired newspaper supporters have been 
breaking the news to us for many weeks, but we have 
failed to note any uproarious enthusiasm in his party 
papers over his tentative candidacy. Like Sidney Van 
Wyck’s proposal the invitation to rally to his sup- 
port is greeted with polite indifference. Neither one 
could command the full party vote to say nothing of 
invading the enemy’s country. A bigger man than 
either Hall or Van Wyck must be presented to give 
the Democrats the victory. 


Hewitt is likely to be pitted in the primaries against 


either Captain J. D. Fredericks of Los Angeles | 


county or James C. Needham, lately transferred to 
San Diego, where the esteemed Union continues to 
advocate his nomination with a persistency worthy 
of a stronger cause. We doubt if Needham will be 
baited into the running, however. He is a canny in- 
dividual who knows he has a fairly sure thing in the 
Republican nomination for congress in the Eleventh 
district with excellent prospects of nosing out Kett- 
ner. Our belief is that he will elect to try for con- 
gress; he is hardly to be regarded as gubernatorial 
material. Fredericks is handicapped by the Times’ 
support and will be obnoxious to the labor element 
because in the course of his duty he nelped to send 
two knaves to state’s prison. Why that fact should 
lose him honest labor votes is not a logical sequent, 
but class prejudice is hard to overcome. 

Reverting to Hewitt: If he can convince the Re- 
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publican leaders of his ability to poll the full party 
vote and because of his excellent record as a pro- 
gressive legislator attract support from that element 
in the Progressive ranks not over-enthusiastic for 
Johnson he might do. Let him come south and show 
what manner of man he is. A few talks around the 
circle would be in order. If he is able to stand alone, 
speak without being prompted and is of a magnetic 
temperament he may succeed in convincing skeptics 
at this end of the state that he is the Moses they are 
looking for. The latch string is out. 


BARKING WITHOUT BITING 

UR ee the resolutions presented anc indorsed by 

the Los Angeles district women’s clubs at Santa 
Barbara was one calling for a cleaner press. The de- 
basing cf the function of news gathering to its lowest 
form was strongly condemned as destructive of the 
good reputation and influence of journalism. The 
sensational presentment of crime was protested and 
the suggestion made to club members that through 
individual and collective effort a practice so fraught 
with evil consequences to a community be discour- 
aged. 

That is an excellent beginning, but utterly value- 
less 1f 1‘ stops at resolutions. The worst offenders in 
respect to the charges recited are the papers having 
the .:argest circulation and the women who fulminate 
against them in the manner noted are their chiefest 
allies. The merchants buying space in the papers ac- 
customec to the presentation of “revolting details of 
crime” find their investment justified by the responses 
to thetr advertising in the number of women shoppers 
whose call at the bargain counters or for special 
articles at a stipulated price proves that they are 
patrons of the offensive sheets. 


If the women would put a stop to the unhealthy 
catering to morbid appetites of which they rightfully 
complain the way to do it is to refuse to trade with 
the merchants who spend their money with the ob- 
noxious publications. As soon as the mercantile 
houses discover the unpopularity of their course, 
through a consequent loss of business, the newspaper 
in rapid sequence will be apprised of its ethical errors 
through a paucity of advertising and a slump in cash 
receipts. We challenge the women to attest their 
sincerity by pursuing such a course. They mean 
well, but they lack the courage of their convictions. 
Their bark is honest enough, but they will never bite, 


YOLO COUNTY SADLY VICTIMIZED 
AVING succeeded in shooing the unwashed 
“army” across the boundary limits and into 
Yolo county Sacramento has established a dead line 
and with an armed guard to enforce its decree bars 
the way back. In vain the Yolo county supervisors, 
sheriff and district attorney protest at such proced- 
ure. The Sacramentans stand pat and to all argu- 
ment are adamant. The courts will be asked to de- 
cide whether or not the ejecting county is justified 
in driving its undesirables across the line into ad- 
joining territory. 
But Sacramento has only done what every other 
community has been guilty of doing since the in- 


| digent army set out from San Francisco. This proc- 


ess 1s designated in sporting parlance “passing the 
buck.” When the army first settled in Sacramento 
there was a disposition on the part of the municipal- 
ity to observe the spirit and letter of the law which 
forbids one community to unload its pauper undesir- 
ables on a neighboring county; but public opinion re- 
fused to indorse such eclecticism and the authorities 
were obliged to backtrack. Arresting the leaders of 
the army under the vagrancy act and turning the 
hose on the rank and file the latter were “induced” 
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to “beat it” across the county bridges into foreign 
territory. Having accomplished their purpose the 
virtuous Sacramentans have presented a deaf ear to 
the protests of the incensed Yolo county officials. It 
is a canny trick played on a decent neighbor. 

Meanwhile, the Yolo supervisors are trying to per- 
suade the invaders to disperse in squads of twenty-five 
and fifty, the county agreeing to furnish transporta- 
tion to all such small bands to bay points within a 
radius of fifty miles, the common carriers having de- 
clined to transport the mob en masse, in any direc- 
tion. With admirable presence of mind the human 
locusts suggest that the Yolo authorities turn over 
to each individual the price of transportation wherc- 
upon they will scatter, but this offer has been spurned 
by the supervisors. A bird on the train headed out 
of the county is worth twenty in camp. Our sympa- 
thies are with Yolo county in the coup worked by 
righteous Sacramento which, evidently, is of the 
opinion that certain laws are all right in the abstract 
but outrageous in the concrete. 


STAR-ROUTE MAIL HARDSHIPS 
ONGRESS has been indulging in a spirited de- 
bate, led by Senator Bristow, over the question 

of giving the postmaster general carie blanche in 
handling the parcel-post department. The Kansas 
senator deplores the saddling of 50-pound packages 
on mail carriers, particularly those who have to make 
deliveries on horseback, over muddy roads. The 
point is raised that the parcel-post privilege should 
be confined to express matter of limited weight and 
not degenerate into a freight-carrying business of 
unprofitable proportions. Were the postmaster gen- 
eral given authority to change the weight limit it 1s 
averred that many star mail and rural free delivery 
routes will be destroyed or else the payment for the 
service on those routes will be so high that the de- 
ficit in the postoffice department will be of alarming 
figures. 

Senator Clark of Wyoming states as a fact that in 
many places freight is now being carried over star 
routes at one-fifth the cost of ordinary transporta- 
tion in the various localities. In his own state in- 
stances have occurred where carloads of flour have 
been shipped into mining camps at substantially one 
cent a pound, where the regular freight rate by team 
—bull team, or mule team, or stage—is from three to 
five cents a pound. Such a loss must result either in 
breaking down the delivery outside of railroad points, 
or in a heavy deficit to the department. The senator 
tells of the shipment of two tons of beans into a min- 
ing camp which resulted in clogging for a month the 
postoffices on that route and impeding the efforts of 
the mail carrier, who had hard work to get through 
even with his horse, let alone his buckboard or 
wagon. 

But the Welty beans are no longer the only beans 
in the Dubois parcel-post pot, according to a Wyom- 
ing paper, which is authority for stating that a more 
tragic happening than that famous shipment was the 
experience of the mail carriers, between Lander and 
the tie-camp town on the Upper Big Wind, ninety 
miles from the railroad. Here is the tragedy: 


The first of the week a lot of tie cutters quit the 
McLaughlin company and hiked for the railroad 
towns. All owned beds and bedding. The stage 
company asked five cents a pound freight between 
Dubois and Lander. The “tie hacks’ were hard 
up. They had read about the Welty bean ship- 
ment, and they began to make inquiries. They 
found they could send their beds by parcel post in 
50-pound packages for one cent a pound—four 
cents less than the stage freight—so they sewed 
their belongings into gunnvsacks and filed the Di- 
bois post office full to overflowing with mail mat- 
ter, There may have been a few bugs in the bun- 
dies, but Uncle Sam carries small livestock af th> 
1-cent rate. The Dubois postmaster sprained his 
arm selling postage stamps. Once again the joke 
is on the Fort Washakie-Dubois and the Lander- 
Fort Washakie star-route mail contractors. 


Here is the milk in the cocoanut, The unfortunate 
carriers have a blanket contract to transport the 
mails between the points named and they will not 
receive one cent extra for lugging all those beds 
from Dubois to Lander. Declares Senator Clark: 
“When the postmaster general assures us that there 
is at the present time a great surplus, and more reve- 
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nue coming in to the mail service or the postoffice 
department by reason of the parcel post, he fails to 
take into account the mail carriers and the mail con- 
tractors that he is forcing into bankruptcy because 
they are carrying all this increased mail at no in- 
creased cost to the government; and when he comes 
to let his new contracts he will either have to throw 
up these mail routes or else he will have to let them 
at such figures as will permit the carrying of freight. 
The apparent revenue vanishes into thin air when 
those things are considered. We are compelling these 
contractors to carry this mail for nothing, and taking 
the revenue and calling it a net profit on the service.” 

Obviously, the only remedy for this 1s to put a 
check on the weight and confine the parcels-post ser- 
vice within reasonable limits. There is talk that in- 
stead of keeping it at fifty pounds it may be further 
increased to one hundred pounds in which case the 
evils noted would be doubled. Senator Bristow would 
curb the unlimited exercise of authority by the post- 
master general and he offers strong argument in sup- 
port of his position. Senator Clark gives us the 
reductio ad absurdum, so far as the star mail routes 
are concerned. 


FOUNDERS’ DAY AT STANFORD 

DDRESSING the student body Monday, March 

9, at the exercises in commemoration of the 
birth of Leland Stanford and the death of Jane 
Lathrop Stanford, founders of Stanford University, 
Judge William W. Morrow of San Francisco told his 
interested audience of the life and public services of 
Senator Leland Stanford from his personal knowl- 
edge. Judge Morrow’s acquaintance with the noted 
Californian covered a period of more than thirty 
years and for part of that time his relations with the 
pioneer railroad builder were of a most intimate na- 
ture, hence the speaker’s ebility is attested to reveal 
phases of the Stanford character that marked him as 
an unique, independent and commanding personality. 


Judge Morrow’s introduction to Leland Stanford 
was at Santa Rosa in 1861 when the founder of the 
university was a candidate for governor. his is how 
he appeared to one member in the audience, then 
only two years in California, having come from Ili- 
nois. Says the judge: 


Mr. Stanford was received respectfully, but not 
enthusiastically. His personal appearance was im- 
pressive. He was then thirty-seven years of age, 
large of frame, with a swarthy complexion and 
something of the plain rugged features of the fron- 
tiersman. He was dignified in rhanner, with a pe- 
culiarly attractive composure. His voice was me- 
lodious and pleasant; his language clear and ex- 
pressive. He was listened to by a large audience 
with respectful interest, He wasted no time on 
immaterial questions but went directly into the 
issues of the campaign, The platform of the party 
had declared in favor of the common school sys- 
tem, and insisted that it should be sustained in all 
of its essential features, and its benefits and effi- 
ciency extended. The platform also declared in 
favor of distributing the public lands of the United 
States to homestead settlers, and pledged the party 
to aid the immediate construction of a .transcon- 
tinental railroad. The platform declared further 
that the Republicans of California pledged them- 
selves, and all they had, to sustain the national ad- 
ministration at Washington. Mr. Lincoln had been 
elected in the previous November, and on the 
fourth of March had been inaugurated President. 
Mr. Stanford had been a delegate from California 
to the national Republican convention that had 
placed Mr. Lincoln in nomination, and had advo- 
cated his election. He was the President’s friend 
and adviser, and the two men had much that was 
in common, 


History, of cotrse, reveals that Stanford was 
elected governor by a large plurality for a two years’ 
term. Ten days after he was nominated he and 
Messrs. Judah, Huntington, Hopkins and Crocker 
organized and incorporated the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, later famous as the men who con- 
structed California’s first overland railroad. After 
serving one term Stanford declined renomination to 
become president of the railroad then in course of 
construction. In January, 1885, Stanford was elected 
United States senator for the term beginning March 
4 of that year and in 1891 he was reelected to serve a 
second term, curtailed by his death June 21, 1893. 

His interest in educational affairs was marked and 
his support of educational hills in the United States 
senate never flagged. His views on national finance 





were so sound that the recent financial legislation, it 
is averred, rests upon the basic principle of Senator 
Stanford’s jand loan bill introduced by him following 
his reelection to the senate. Of the founding of the 
university by Senator Stanford and his wife Judge 
Morrow said, “It was the blending of the pride and 
glory of both of their lives, in a vision of higher 
needs and deeper realities. For thirty-five years they 
had been co-workers in all of the affairs of Iife, 
reaching out to noble works and generous deeds. But 
now, in memory of their idolized son, they lovingly 
united in founding this institution as a perpetual 
memorial to his youthful ambition to better the 
world by education.” 





SENATOR WORKS HARD TO PLEASE 

ECEIPT of the Congressional Record of March 

6 yields the speech of Senator John D. Works 
on one year of Democratic rule. In prefacing his re- 
marks the junior senator from California assured his 
associates that his review would be in a spirit of 
personal good will and that he hoped to make it as 
fair and just as one can who speaks from the view- 
point of a political antagonist and disbeliever, in a 
great degree, in the principles and policies of the 
Democratic party. Having so prepared his hearers 
for a fairly just address Mr. Works then proceeded 
to disprove his premise. 


He said, for example, that for the year the con- 
gress was in session, almost continuously, at enor- 
mous expense, it was mainly for the aggrandizement 
of the Democratic party. There are many who are 
under the impression that the revision of the tariff, 
the first great piece of legislation effected, was for 
the benefit of the common people, the consumers, but, 
of course, Senator Works, doubtless, has been differ- 
ently advised. Then the new banking and currency 
law, which many Republican bankers now assure us 
will act as a preventive of any panic. What of that? 
That, too, we are assured by Mr. Works was passed 
in a supreme effort to restore the Democratic party 
to favor which the enactment of the tariff law had 
impaired. Another important revelation hitherto un- 
suspected. 


With elaborate figures the Los Angelan portrayed 
the evil effects of tariff legislation which has resulted 
in a loss to the government in revenues of-$13,115,- 
563.52 in the four months following the enactment of 
the law or an estimated loss for the year of $39,346,- 
696.56. But the reduced duties, while resulting in a 
diminution of income to the United States treasury, 
should mean a corresponding saving to the people in 
the price of commodities. This Mr. Works denies, 
but he cannot prove his assertion. As for the loss in 
revenues it is fully retrieved by the income tax which 
affects those better able to stand the impost than the 
men and women who have so long borne the unequal 
burden through indirect taxation. The senator fears 
that the collections from incomes will fall so far short 
of the estimate that a deficiency in the treasury will 
result. Early returns, however, go to show that thts 
lurking fear is wholly unfounded. Senator Works 
does not seem to like the direct tax; he thinks it 
penalizes a citizen for being frugal, enterprising and 
prosperous. Yet he appears to have no objections to 
imposing an indirect tax on the masses through a 
high protective tariff. Mark his inconsistency. He 
says: 

I believe we have reached a point where immense 
incomes, not acquired by thrift and industry, but 
by the mere accumulation of millions without ef- 
fort, should be penalized. Such vast accumulations 
of wealth should be discouraged and prevented if 
possible, But this does not apply to the smaller 
incomes produced by legitimate industry and en- 
terprise and right business or other pursuits open 
to an American citizen. Such efforts should be en- 
couraged, not penalized. With such, as compared 
with those realizing a lesser income, the b:rdeis 
of government should be equal. Whether an in- 
come-tax law is justifiable or not under a govern- 
ment like ours, Where it is necessary to increase 
the revenues, may be a matter of doubt. But in 
this case it was only made necessary by a reduc- 


tion of tariff revenues that was entirely unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable, 


Yet the vast accumulation of millions without ef- 
fort was made possible in many instances by the un- 
righteous tariff which he finds so entirely tinneces- 
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sary and unjustifiable, a conclusion wholly at variance 
with the verdict of the people who first deposed the 
high tariff congress and later the party President 
who failed to perform his pledges in regard to tariff 
revision. The banking bill is equally displeasing to 
the gentleman which he finds enacted not in the in- 
terest of the people, but of the bankers, a statement, 
we fancy, that will astonish those able New York 
and Chicago financiers who so persistently fought its 
passage. But nothing, nothing the dominant party has 
done pleases the senator. He rails at everything and 
finds good nowhere. The repeal of the canal tolls de- 
manded by the President is a source of grief to him 
and Mr. Wilson’s Mexican policy, likewise, causes 
him pain for its lack of virility. Altogether, Senator 
Works’ review of the year of Democratic rule re- 
veals how fearfully and wofully the policies of the 
opposition party have preyed upon his nerves. It is 
a sad spectacle he presents. 


MAINE GOVERNOR’S BREACH OF ETHICS 

EEDLESS to say Governor Haines of Maine is 

not of the same political faith as President Wil- 
son. Asa Republican he is seeking to make a politi- 
cal issue of the Mexican situation, as his telegram to 
Governor Colquitt of Texas plainly indicates. In 
felicitating the Texas state executive on the latter’s 
veiled defiance of the administration’s policy Haines 
betrays his animus and also his indifference to ap- 
proved English verbiage. He forgets that the Wil- 
son policy in regard to Mexico is merely a prolonga- 
tion of the viewpoint of his predecessor, the late na- 
tional leader of the Republican party. 

That the misguided Texas governor does not re- 
flect the sentiment of his people is shown by the dis- 
approval of Senator Sheppard who has assured the 
President that Colquitt misrepresents public opinion 
in the Lone Star state, a declaration warranted by a 
showing of telegrams tn which the senator’s constitu- 
ents warmly commend the watching-and-waiting pol- 
icy. Colquitt’s idea is to relieve the United States 
troops from patrolling the border; he would have 
his own Texas rangers perform guard duty, with oc- 
casional forays into the disturbed territory to carry 
out whatever plan occurs to the state official as de- 
sirable. His interpretation of what is best is, of 
course, to prevail since he asserts that it is his duty 
to protect his people. 

It is a doctrine that cannot be indorsed. If it were 
permissible then every border state would be found 
pursuing its own sweet will, to the certain confound- 
ing of all international rules of procedure. Governor 
Colquitt may mean well, but he is clearly in the 
wrong in his blustering attitude and the Maine ex- 
ecutive betrays a narrow viewpoint, utterly unpar- 
donable in his remote position, in extending his con- 
gratulations. Possibly, the state of Maine wil] in- 
dorse the semt-official act of its governor, but we 
have our doubts. The telegram of Haines to Colquitt 
is in execrable taste and should mark the Maine man 
as one to be distrusted. 


SAN DIEGO FAIR AND COLONEL COLLIER 

EAVENS to Betsy what is to become of the San 

_ Diego fair now that Col. D. C. Collier, director 
general of the enterprise from its inception, has re- 
signed his office? The reasons given by the human 
dynamo for retiring from the fair to which he has 
been so important a contributor are lack of personal 
funds to continue the work and the necessity for tak- 
ing a complete rest. Apparently, the colonel’s decis- 
ion is in the nature of a surprise to the board of di- 
rectors since the question of electing his successor 
does not appear to have been discussed. 

What does the colonel mean in giving as one of his 
reasons for retiring the lack of personal funds to 
continue the work? Is it possible that the people of 
San Diego have shut down on contributions to the 
fair and compelled the president of the organization 
to be the fount of supply for current needs? The 
thought is disturbing. We have long appreciated 
the fact that San Diego’s internal improvements were 
making heavy demands on a courageous and liberally - 
disposed community and have wondered how it was 
possible to carry on an expensive fair proposition, 





without help, at the same time. 
reason for severing his connection seems to be ab- 
sence of financial support rather than lack of physi- 
cal strength. 


It is too bad. What San Diego has tried to do so 
bravely and so whole-heartedly has elicited the un- 
bounded admiration of all of us in Southern Califor- 
nia, at least, although we. may have had misgivings 
as to the outcome, knowing the burden so blithely 
assumed at the beginning would be heavy enough as 
the demands accumulated and the funds diminished. 
That San Diego will be reimbursed in 1915 we do 
not doubt, but in the interim payrolis have to be met 
and hills for material settled. We shall hope to learn 
that no serious halt in the work will follow to mar 
the undertaking and that enough cash will be forth- 
coming to carry the enterprise on to the success it 
deserves. As for the colonel he will be missed, but 
in this resourceful country when an emergency oc- 
curs there is always a man to meet it. San Diego 
abounds in human dynamos of the Collier type hav- 
ing fertility of resource and abundance of optimism. 
Such an one will rise up to fill the vacancy created 
without a doubt. 


COMFORT IN CHURCH 
HISTLING, per se, is not an irreligious “ac- 
complishment; in fact, the man or woman, boy 
or girl who is inclined to that form of musical ex- 
pression reveals a cheery, optimistic nature that is 
akin to religion, if not of it. Hence, it will not do 
to carp at the injunction of a Los Angeles minister 
to his congregation that all who could not sing might 
whistle. Possibly, the result did not conduce to 
spiritual uplift in the minds of those worshippers 
whose musical education was far enough advanced 
to distinguish between a flat or off-key whistle and 
the true pitch, but, to the majority, a poor whistler 

is no worse than an indifferent singer. 


Still, the effect of half the congregation, led by the 
choir, singing, and the other half whistling must pre- 
sent an incongruous spectacle and, inevitably detract 
from the solemnity ofathe gathering. Small boys, 
doubtless, who go to church only when they cannot 
escape the parent command will be lured by this 
novelty in worship and we imagine they will lend to 
the chorus a volume of sibilant sound that will reach 
to the rafters. It ts a freak notion, however, that 
will not last. The plan was tried in a Chicago church 
years ago and palled on the membership, in the mass, 
before long. As an incentive to meditative thoughts 
the mixture of congregational singing and whistling 
is a failure. Asia bizarre feature :t will attract the 
curious for a few weeks, but will not put a single 
new name on the church membership rolls while, if 
continued, it is likely to take many off. 


This same pastor, who appears to have a fondness 
for the newspaper spotlight, announces that “coats 
off” will be en regle in his church when the temper- 
ature rises sufficiently to make the wearing of the 
outer garment at all uncomfortable. Of course; 
where there’s a whistling congregation it may as 
well be coatless. But why dodge only one discom- 
fort? Why not plaster the church walls with ac- 
commodating signs, as, for example: 


Occupants of pews suffering from corns 
are invited to remove their shoes drinz 
divine service: nothing should be allowed to 
detract from the message from the pulp?t. 


Tight shirt collars may be Icosened while 
the sermon is in progress if the wearers are 
at all incommoded. 


Why be uncomfortable? Shed anvtyinz 
extraneous that is at the expense of yor 
soul’s comfort. The minister will d-ff his 
coat to give you countenance to do livevise. 


It is, perhaps, not inconsistent to find this same 
minister telling a reporter, “No member of my con- 
gregation shall remain away because they feel they 
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will not be comfortable.” Shades of the late Lindley 
Murray! Then the accommodating minister faced 
the camera and puckered his lips. 


PRIMA FACIE EVIDENCE OF INSANITY 

WIFT punishment has overtaken the erring suf- 

fragette who mutilated the famous canvas by 
Velasquez “Venus and Adonis” in the London Na- 
tional Gallery. When sentenced to six months’ im- 
prisonment at hard labor, after pleading guilty, the 
wotnan was carried from the courtroom shrieking 
that she would be glad to suffer martyrdom as a pro- 
test against the slow murder of Mrs. Pankhurst. 
But her idea of martyrdom is to emulate her pre- 
cious leader by declaring a hunger strike that will re- 
sult in her relecse from jail. On ten previous occa- 
sions she has been committed for infractions of the 
law. It is laconically noted that the prosecutor this 
time expressed doubts of her sanity. 


He has been anticipated on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, but with more certainty of expression. It is in- 
conceivable that a sane woman would deliberately de- 
stroy a priceless work of art, since it cannot be re- 
placed, as a protest against the government’s treat- 
ment of Mrs. Pankhurst. What is to be gained by 
mutilating a great painting, save by way of proving 
the hopeless idiocy of the act? It Mrs. Pankhurst 
is ill she is herself to blame. Having admitted her 
responsibility for the crim: of arson she was sen- 
tenced to a term in Holloway jail where good food 
was provided her. This she refused to eat preferring 
to starve herself to that point when the government, 
not wishing to have a self-made martyr on its hands, 
turned her loose. This experience has been several 
times repeated. It is a weak policy, since the result 
has been to encourage other deranged women to 
commit lawless acts, cunningly serene itr the thought 
that a way out of jail was provided. 


For burning houses and otherwise destroying prop- 
erty the statutes impose drastic punishment. Where- 
in are the women convicted of these reprehensible 
practices less guilty than other malefactors? By a 
perversion of mind they are held to be, in a measure, 
justified in their course on political grounds. But 
the trouble is that women of Mary Richardson’s type 
are irrational beings who are unfit to be at large. 
Instead of sending her to jail the magistrate should 
have recommended a lunacy commission to sit on 
her case. We submit that her action indubitably sug- 
gests an erratic mind and ‘ncarceration for her in a 
mad house is the prope* course. When will the Lon- 
don suffragettes learn that the lawless practices of 
their demented sisters are spelling ruination to the 
cause they profess to cherish? Not that way will 
come political emancipatior. 


GRAPHITES 
Now doth the fair assessor glide into the voters’ ken 
And with her sunny smiles proceed to soothe the 
grouchiest men; 
O woman, in our business hours—we simply state the 
facts— 
Your presence is delightful thought oftentimes a tax. 


Rather than pay an American tax on incomes pro- 
duced in England two millionaires, Isaac Seligman 
and Frank Bliss, the latter a former Standard Oil 
official, have renounced their citizenship. America 
can well afford to lose them. But what do they gain? 
Great Britain demands an income tax of her citizens. 


Vengeance is sweet. Years ago, Gertride Atherton 
poked fun at Chicago women, in a magazine article, 
and now a patriot of that city has robbed the novelist 
of her handbag containing jewelry and money. We 
forbear to point the moral. 


Mr. Post has lost his appendix after all. The doc- 
tors hated to disappoint him after his expensive jour- 
ney across continent, especially when they knew he 
had the price. 


Huerta is to head the army of resistance in thirty 
days, it is announced, and will leave the government 
in other hands. We have heard that yarn several 
times before. 


Julia Marlowe’s appendix, like that which is still 
fast to Mr. Post, is safe. It was another Sothern 
that submitted to the knife in a Baltimore hospital. 
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EFINITIONS are the devil’s delight. They are 
|) born of preconceived ideas, and then, as they 

pass through their infancy and childhood, they 
begin to grow beyond recognition, and more often 
than not they have to be disowned before they reach 
the flower of manhood. Unless we are of a hibernat- 
ing species, and refuse to progress along with the 
rest of the world, our ideas regarding almost every- 
thing change, and the thing which we thought we 
had defined specifically and finally for all time as- 
stumes new aspects. Old definitions will not do; the 
new wine bursts the old bottles. 

So it is with modern drama. When we said that 
the inherent thing about the modern drama was that 
it must possess an idea and foster it faithfully, it 
seemed that we had stated the case with sufficient 
liberality to include any form of this art worthy of 
placing in the category. The sequence from the 
Shakespearean drama of oratory, the eighteenth cen- 


tury drama of conversation, the nineteenth century | 


drama of illusion to the twentieth, century drama of 


ideas seemed perfect and convincing. Yet already 
(he definition begins to show signs of inadequacy. 
There is, for example, no specific idea in “Kismet” 
which can be fixed upon as a motive, and yet “Kis- 
met” certainly is worthy of a prominent place in the 
list of modern drama. 

Having discovered our definition to be faulty, when 
it so recently seemed satisfying, it would be the part 
of unwisdom to substitute for it another arbitrary 
one which might, and probably would, soon prove 
equally inadequate. But, after all, in consideration of 
any subject, it is necessary to find a fixed point of de- 
parture. Without standards there can be no criti- 
cism, constructive or destructive, and if we subse- 
quently move onward from one point to another more 
advanced, the progression of standards in itself 
argues a corresponding development in the art itself. 

In the search for a new term to apply to the mod- 
ern drama, in certain of its recent manifestations, the 
phrase “the drama of suggestion” appears to answer 
the needs of the moment, perhaps, better than any 
other. This covers the field of the drama of ideas, 
and at the same time opens a new vista wherein there 
is room for such plays as “Kismet,” and Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s latest work, “A Thousand Years Ago.” These 
plays are distinctively modern. There is no place for 
them among the works of the last century. They are 
the product of modern thought, employing themes as 
old as the world itself, but discarding the archaic and 
worn out forms of other times. They crystallize 
dreams into pictures, and phantoms take unto them- 
selves flesh and human emotions. Try to analyze 
them or examine them too closely and their charm is 
gone in a twinkling; accept them for what they are 
and they lead away into unsuspected realms of de- 
lightful imagination. This is the drama of sugges- 
tion: 

Miming Romance, seductive Adventure, 

Amorous Magic, improvised Comedy, 

And all the love-charming, blood-thirsty Enchant- 
ments 

Our prosy old workaday world has lost wind of. 


In this spirit was “A Thousand Years Ago” con- 
ceived. A foreword informs us that “The play is an 
original comedy, suggested by the Persian romance 
in ‘The Thousand and One Tales’ wherein is recited 
the adventures of Calaf, Prince of Astrakhan, and 
the beautiful Princess of China.” Mr. MacKaye has 
not, however, permitted the old story to hamper him 
in the making of his play, and he has simply made 
use of what material seemed of value, adding to and 
subtracting therefrom at will. 

The story opens outside a city gate of ancient 
Pekin. Capocomico, leader of a band of vagabond 
players from Italy, arrives with his troupe, Scara- 
mouche, Pantaloon, Punchinello and Harlequin, a 
mute. They are all hungry and all, excepting Capo- 
comico, forlorn and pessimistic. That there may be 
no mistake, the atmosphere of the piece is definitely 
stated by Capocomico himself: 


CAPOCOMICO 

At home, half the world is dyspeptic 
With pills of reformers and critics and realists. 
Fun for its own sake?—Pho, it’s old-fashioned! 
Art with a mask on?—Unnaturalistic, 
They warn you, and scowl, and wag their 

periwigs, 

So we the unmatched, immortal, Olympian 
Maskers of Antic,—we, troop of the tragical, 
Symbolical, comical, melodramatical] 
Commedia dell Arte—we, once who by thousands 
Enchanted to laughter the children of Europe— 
Behold us now, packed out of town by the critics 


sad 
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« Such Stuff as Dreams are Made of —-By Randolph Bartlett 








To wander the world, hobble-heel, tatter-elbowed, 
Abegging our way—four vagabond-players, 
‘And one master director—me, Capocomico! 
PUNCHINELLO 
But why did you fetch us to China? 
CAPO 
Because, my 
Punchinello, in China there are no technicians 
To measure our noses and label them false ones, 
Or question our subplots and call them fictitious. 
Here in China the world lies a-dream, like a 
Thousand 
Years Ago, and the place of our dreams is eternal, 
Herein China Romance still goes masquing serenely 
With dragons, magicians, clowns, villains and heroes 
So that five motley fellows like us may resume our 
Old tradetricks, and follow our noses to fortune! 


Among the beggars thronging about the gate are 
Calaf, prince of Afghanistan, and his faithful coun- 
sellor and comrade, Barak, themselves in dire straits 
of fortune. Calaf’s* mission is twofold. Wis father 
was conquered and slain by the Emperor of China 
and he himself is supposed to have been drowned the 
same nigbt. He escaped from the river however, and, 
wandering into a garden met Turandot, the Em- 
peror’s daughter, mutual love at first sight resulting. 
The princess gave him a rose, now withered, which 
he cherishes as a token. Calaf himself does not know 
which of his emotions is the stronger, his love for 
Turandot, or his hatred of her father Altoum, and 
his desire for vengeance. 


While the exiles are recalling these things Altoum 
appears and is accosted by Capocomico. The con- 
versation reveals that Turandot is unhappy, and that 
the Emperor has sought in vain to bring her peace of 
mind through matrimony. She has agreed that she 
will marry the first suitor who can give the correct 
replies to three riddles which she will propound, with 
the alternative that the suitor who fails shall be be- 
headed. This barbaric cruelty has resulted in the dec- 
oration of the wall of the city with a frieze of youth- 
ful heads. Even Altoum who is something of a 
specialist in cruelty himself, is wearied of this slaugh- 
ter, and Capocomico undertakes to bring happiness 
to the princess if Altoum will but abdicate for 
twenty-four hours, making him emperor in his place 
and giving him absolute power. Altoum agrees, 
promising each of the tatterdemalion followers a 
kingdom and Capocomico himself a petty empire if 
they succeed, with death as the alternative if they 
fail. Capocomico accepts the conditions and the game 
is on. Turandot appears and is told of the sport 
which has been arranged to heal her sorrow. She 
enters into its spirit thus: 


If I am dreaming, 
Or you are jesting, this is the pleasantest jest 
My heart has dreamed in all one doleful year. 
Princes of Faraway, I welcome you. 
This bloody sport of spiked lovers’ heads— 
I’m tired of playing it. Those heartless fools 
That sought to wed a princess ’gainst her wil]— 
Look how they read my riddle on the air! 
Love is a slippery necklace.—Bring me laughter, 
My one day’s sire, and I will bow me low 
And kiss your garment. 


Meanwhile, Calaf has recognized Turandot, and 
pushing through the crowd prostrates himself before 
her, holds up his withered rose and cries: ‘Alms! 
alms for hearts that beg.’ Turandot sees him and 
swoons, but recovers and hands Capocomico her 
ring to give to the beggar, explaining thus: 


A token, sire— 
A token of our new regime: to all 
My people—blessing, and to beggars—love. 


_Calaf, in turn swoons, and Capocomico quickly 
siezes the clue to the mystery: 


My play-boys, catch your cue. 
Who said Romance is buried? Here in China 
Where princesses and beggars swoon to meet! 


Deftly, the chief of the maskers questions the 
princess and filches from her further clues of her 
secret. Meanwhile, Calaf declares that he will con- 
front this terrible princess, not as a beggar, but as 
a prince, for only one of royal blood may be suitor 
for the hand of Turandot. Yet if he makes known 
his parentage he will be sacrificed to the insatiable 
imperial wrath of Altoun. So he decides to masque- 
rade as the Khan of Beloochistan. Turandot, having 
had a glimpse of her lover, is infuriated by the idea 
of an interloper now appearing on the scene, and 
when she is informed that the Khan has accepted 
her challenge, determines that her riddles shall be 
more baffling than ever. But Capocomico has gained 
her confidence, and it is he who aids in framing the 
riddles. 

So the test is prepared and Calaf confronts Turan- 
dot in the throne room. She does not recognize him 
in his princely robes, though his eyes disturb her. 
Still, she is determined that he shall fail, and the 
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ridddles are propounded. Now, the clever Capocom- 
ico has seen to it that the key to each of the puzzles 
shall be something connected with the relations of 
the lovers, and the withered rose, the lover’s ring 
and a beggar’s wallet are successively guessed by 
Calaf, although the latter was surreptitiously whis- 
pered in his ear by the resourceful Capocomico him- 
self. 

In desperation, Turandot attempts to commit sul- 
cide, but is prevented from doing so, whereupon the 
victorious Calaf, still unrecognized, offers to re- 
nounce his claim if the princess can reveal his true 
identity, for, he confesses, he is not the Khan of 
Beloochistan at all. Follows then a lyric scene be- 
tween Turandot and her bosom friend, after which 
Capocomico comes again to her to offer his aid. He 
will help her to guess the identity of this stranger, 
and provide her with a potion which, dropped upon 
the lips of a sleeper, will cause him to answer truly 
whatever question may be asked. The next scene is 
in Calaf’s bedchamber, opening with this exquisite 
fantasy by the much disturbed prince: 


If she should guess!—If she should fail to guess! 
If she should fail to guess!—-If she should guess! 
O endless, awful night, you are like thought— 
Hollow, unanswering and full of echoes! 

And like my heart you, too, are sleepless, yearning 
With dim and palpitating mystery. 

If she should guess?—Then would I doubly lose 
My love—my life. If she should fail to guess? 
Then how might I dare hold her to my bond 

And wed against her will?—If she should guess— 
If she should fail—Ah, God! The night gives back 
Only my emptiness, and moment builds 

On moment mountains of hell, and here I sit 
Alone. 


Calaf falls asleep, Turandot in the guise of Harle- 
quin, enters and employing the potion, learns that 
the sleeper is the Prince of Afghanistan, but, it 
must be remembered, she does not even know that 
this was the name of her lover of the garden, or of 
the beggar. Calaf awakes and recognizes her and 
violently makes love. Turandot feels drawn to him 
irresistibly, but still she does not recognize him, and 
in a turmoil of emotion, believing herself thus un- 
true to her lover, declares she both hates and loves 
him, and rushes away. There is left only the weav- 
ing of these tangled threads of romance by the mas- 
ter of the loom. The last hour of the twenty-four 
allotted to Capocomico arrives, and while he is being 
roundly berated by all, Altoum promising fearful 
fates to himself and his followers, he waves his 
magical wand of romance and happiness descends. 
He is asked to name his own recompense: 


CAPOCOMICO 
Then, my liege and lady, 


| I beg—this withered rose, 


CALAF 
(Giving it to him) 
Only a flower? 
CAPOCOMICO 
Lovers, that lives beyond its little hour 
In memory.—Adieu!—My players, rule 


| Your kingdoms still in masks.—Now for the world. 


TURANDOT 
What seek you there? 
CAPOCOMICO: 
(Kissing to her and Calaf the withered rose) 
More roses and romance! 


This is a plot as artificial as an ivory carving. It 
is inconsistent as a mirage. Yet the ivory carving is 
art and the mirage is nature. 

(“A Thousand Years Ago,’ by Percy MacKaye. 
Volume II of the Drama League Series of Plays. 
Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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It is a thrifty wife that a Baker, Oregon, man has 
just won. His fiancé was office assistant to the fed- 
eral district attorney of Portland and was granted a 
vacation under salary in which time she became a 
bride. We shail be interested in noting her further 


domestic career. 
——_—___@ >_> ———= 


How much simpler is Huerta’s currency plan than 
our complex system! He finds the country short of 
cash and at once founds a federal bank by personal 
ipse dixit, buys a second hand press, starts it run- 
ning and in two days he has money enough to pay 
Why, it’s great! 

ee 

“Grandpa” Theodore Roosevelt will have to hurry 
or he will be debarred from future White House oc- 
cupation by the age limit. These married youngsters 


are startlingly enterprising. 
————— EOE 


Not for the kisses which by force he took 
Has been the negro prisoner brought to book; 
But for his greater sins, too vile to print, 
Must Guyton do his penitentiary stint. 
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ETHEL BARRYMORE CHARMS AS “TANTE” 


THEL BARRYMORE at the Empire Theater 
E. gives a most satisfying performance of “Tante.” 

The play is a dramatization of Anne Douglas 
sedgwick’s novel of the same name made by C. 
Haddon Chambers. There are always difficulties at- 
tendant upon the dramatization of a long novel. Be- 
cause of the time limit of the average plpay, and the 
consequent obligation placed upon the dramatist to 
eliminate, persons who have read the book miss cer- 
tain things that appealed to them, and those who 
have not read the novel find themselves somewhat at 
a loss to understand the background of the charac- 
ter. The play, “Tante,’ however, seems fairly satis- 
factory as the character stands out in spite of the 
sketchy way in which it is drawn in the first tivo 
acts. And Miss Barrymore is at her best in the role 
though she does at times seem to stand rather out- 
side of it and smile with the audience at the little 
hypocrisies of the great woman. For Tante is a 
superb artist, the most wonderful piano performer 
of her time, and she has been brought up on adula- 
tion and flattery. And her artistic temperament 
coupled with her heritage, for she is part Polish, 
part Spanish, part French, though born under the 
Stars and Stripes, has given her a sort of capacity 
for fooling not only other people but herself «until 
she believes what she wants to believe and does 
what her mood prompts, secure in the position she 
has always held with people. 

* Ok x 

The play opens with a discussion between Aliss 
Scrotton and Gregory Jardine who is engaged to 
Karon Woodruff, Madame Okraska’s adopted niece. 
Miss Scrotton is there in her capacity of mischiet- 
maker. Tante pleading a headache has refused to 
see her, but after the usual tea drinking crowd has 
assembled, including Claude Drew, a young poet. 
and a sufficient number of admirers, Tante, looking 
remarkably fresh and free from headache, comes in. 
Miss Scrotton manages to deliver her barb, telling 
Tante that she ought to forbid the marriage be- 
tween Jardine and Karen because Jardine’s family 
objects to his marrying a nobody. To a woman like 
Tante the hint of opposition is just enough to make 
her travel to meet it, so she hurries up the marriage 
though she has already become displeased with Jar- 
dine because, unlike most people, he has resisted her 
charms and persists in keeping his head where she 
ig concerned and not in praising her playing indis- 
criminately. Indeed, he hints that he does not alto- 
gether like her playing of Beethoven. Jn the second 
act Tante visits Jardine and his bride in their home. 
Karen has always been under her influence, feeling 
strongly the debt of gratitude she owes the woman 
who has been mother to her, and Tante takes ad- 
vantage of this to Jardine’s discomfort. She does 
everything conceivable to irritate him, but always in 
such a way that Karen thinks she is the abused one. 
Finally, Tante leaves the house and Karen feeling 
that she has been put out follows her to her country 
home where are also the poet Drew and Miss Scrot- 
ton. 

Drew is in love with Tante and Tante is flattered 
by his interest. Miss Scrotton with her poisoned 
tongue tells Tante that he is only a lady killer. Al- 
most immediately afterward Drew, played upon by 
Karen’s pretty face, catches her in his arms and 
kisses her. Tante from her post behind the door 
sees. In a rage she turns upon Karen and calls her 
an ingrate. Karen outraged by the kiss and her 
aunt’s lack of faith leaves the place in a rain storm 
followed by faithful Lippheim who has always loved 
her. They go to a small country inn. Karen is very 
ill and Franz takes care of her. With the help of 
detectives Tante finds out where she is and comes 
to make her peace. But she does not make so much 
impression on Karen as she has been wont to do, 
for Karen sees that she does it so very well, that 
it is little more than play acting. And then Jardine 
comes and Karen freed from Tante’s influence, is 
glad enough to return to her comfortable home and 
to the husband who loves her. Tante at the piano 
says she will die game and one feels that after all 
her profession is first with her and she must he for- 
given her pecadillos hecause she is a great artiste. 

x * * 

The play is full of clever lines that Miss Barry- 
more delivers with just the right degree of wnder- 
standing and nonchalance. Mrs. Whiffen furnishes 
one of the most delightful notes in the play. As 
Mrs. Tallcott, the companion of Tante, she feels 
that she knows all there is to know about her, and 
she does not hesitate to say to Karen what shie 
couldn't say out of the family, that wherever there 
is trouble there also is to be found Mercedes. When 
Jardine comes to demand his wife, Tante wishing 
to make the proper impression upon him, falls in a 
faint on the lounge. Mrs. Tallcott says very sym- 
pathetically to Jardine, “T will attend to her.” As 
soon as Jardine has left the room Mrs. Tallcott 
walks very deliberately to her seat, picks up her 
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knitting and without turning her head says peremp- 
torily, “Get up, Mercedes,” and Tante properly sub- 
dued, gets up. Muss Barrymore is charming and the 
entire cast is most satisfactory. Haidee Wright gives 
a very clever impersonation of Miss Scrotton, 
Charles Cherry is sincere and simple as Jardine, 
Franz Lippheim is played sympathetically by Wil- 
liam Ingersoll, and Fileen Van Viene as Karen is 
adoralle. ANNE PAGE, 
New York, March 9, 1914. 
— 
Last Chance to See Pike’s Peak 


There was in Los Angeles this week an interesting 
character, typical of former days when newspaper 
imen were more or less itinerant in their habits, 
named Waldemar Gentsky, although I understand he 
has now curtailed the patronymic to Gents—hard G 
please—for convenience, The last time Waldemar 
was in Los Angeles he was connected more or less 
with the Examiner. He lost his position and his 
health simultaneously, and the staff collected funds 
to send him back to Chicago. There are several ver- 
sions of what happened to the fund, but at least it 
is known that Waldemar had only enough left when 
other things had ceased happening, to take him to 
Denver. There he approached more newspaper men 
of his acquaintance and his dire straits so appealed 
to them that they raised money to complete the trip 
to the Windy City where he was supposed to have 
friends and employment waiting. Two or three days 
later he appeared again asking aid of the Denverites, 
and was asked to account for himself. ‘Well, you 
know,” he said, “I’m pretty sick, and it is hard to 
say whether I will ever be able to get out here again, 
and as the new line up to Pike’s Peak has just been 
completed I thought I would go up there and see the 
place. It will be my last chance.’ So the Denver 
men bought him a ticket to Chicago. Last fall Gent- 
sky obtained the position of advance man for the 
grand opera troupe which was stranded in its first 
few weeks of existence, and being in the west he 
made his way to Los Angeles, and again needed help. 
He visited one editor and, upon stating his hungry 
condition, was given a dollar to relieve his immediate 
needs. ‘The next day he received by telegraph funds 
and transportation to Colorado and he blossomed 
forth again. Returning to the man who had helped 
him the day before he placed his hand patronizingly 
on his benefactor’s shoulder and remarked: “It was 
a small assistance you gave me _ yesterday—very 
small—and I am proportionately grateful.’ And now 
he has gone. But who can say when he will return, 
or whether next time he will be lord or mendicant? 
It is such characters that make this world the kaleid- 
oscope it is. 

a 
Courage on the Firing Line 


Examples of unwavering courage and selfcontrol 
in emergencies are not uncommon, but one of which 
I heard this week seems to me to be worthy of hand- 
ing on. In a house in the Wilshire district one 
morning early this week there was an explosion 1n 
the cellar. The Japanese houseboy fied. The daugh- 
ter of the household was upstairs, and rapidly col- 
Jecting her jewels she rushed down, prepared to 
escape from the building. To her horror she saw no 
sign of her mother, and feared something serious 
had happened. Summoning her courage she hurried 
to the door to the cellar, and there stood the mother, 
calmly munching an apple and peering down into the 
nether regions. ‘She took it so much as a matter of 
course I could have shaken her” the daughter said. 
“There I stood, with several thousand dollars worth 
of jewelry in,.my hands, and mother was eating an 
apple and looking down where the explosion had 
been.” To which the mother, with good common 
sense, replied: “The time to run is before the ex- 
plosion, not afterward, and there was no reason why 
I should waste a perfectly good apple.” It turned 
out that a water heater had exploded, but without 
starting a fire, so the consequences were not serious. 

SH 


Conventionality Versus Serenity 


Passers by on West Seventh street a few days ago 
were edified or convulsed, according to their various 
views of the incident, by the sight of a handsome 
young womann sitting in a vacant lot drying as 
splendid a head of auburn hair as ever enchanted the 
great Titian. “Just goes to show what an overgrown 
village this is’ remarked one. Not so, thou detractor, 
and banishment from the favored city thou dost so 
malign should be the punishment for so disloyal a 
remark. Conventionality is ever bested in Los An- 
geles when it runs coufiter to convenience or serenity 
of mind. The fair damsel had performed the ablution 
of her beautiful locks, which, in her case, was almost 
a religious rite, so exquisite were their texture and 
color. The sun was shining and spring was in the 
air. What more natural than that she go out into 
the nearest approach to an open field that was con- 
venient to her home, and become a part of the spring? 
Yet to many it was only a red-headed girl drying 


| her hair. De gustibus, etc. 





“After the Battle, Mother” 


“They didn’t want us at any stage in the game.” 
Thus succinctly does John Blackwood, late manager 
of the Little Theater, sum up the history of that en- 
terprise in a letter which I have just received from 
him, telling a few facts concerning the venture not 
generally known. It will be news, for instance, that, 
while several hundred persons endeavored in vain 
to obtain seats for the opening night, the receipts of 
the second night were only $12 or $14—six or seven 
paid admissions. In other words those hundreds who 
were turned away did not want to see the perform- 
ance, but merely desired to be seen among the fash- 
ionables who comprised the first night audience. Mr. 
Blackwood further informs me that the consumption 
of the free coffee and cigarettes was out of all pro- 
portion to the dimensions of the audiences. “The 
treasurer of the Little Theater was the loneliest man 
in the city of Los Angeles,” John wistfully remarks. 
Here is an incident he chronicles as one of the 
bright spots:’ “The opening night a gentleman who 
has heen mentioned quite prominently in connection 
with the United States senatorial candidacy re- 
marked of “The Pigeon, “here doesn't seem to he 
much snap in this show, does there?’ I told him we 
had been forced to cut out the dancing on account 
of the state law that forbids the introduction of chil- 
dren in singing or dancing exhibitions.” Another Jit 
of humor was the comment of a bank clerk who had 
been given a pass. When a friend mentioned having 
seen him at the Little Theater he said, “Yes, T lixe 
to go there, they have such fine cigarettes.” John 
ayers that he is through with the Higher Drama for 
good. 


Will There be a Phoenix? 


Already, a movement has been started, tentatively, 
to concentrate the interest in modern drama with the 
Little Theater as the center. Miss Willamene Wilkes, 
who has made an intense study of what has been 
done in this line in both America and Europe, may 
have an announcement to make before long, and I 
shall not attempt to anticipate it further than to 
draw attention to the fact that I have already sug- 
gested that the Little Theater now furnishes the fa- 
cilities which previously have been needed by amia- 
teur organizations for presenting pieces of literary 
merit. erly 


Way of the Uplifter Is Hard 


All those who have at any time endeavored to do 
anything for the betterment of mankind must. feel 
their sympathies aroused by the almost brutal treat- 
ment which that sterling patriot and reformer, Edwin 
Tobias Earl, is receiving at the hands of his un- 
scrupulous enemy, General Harrison Grey Otis. Sev- 
eral cartoons have appeared in the latter’s publica- 
tion of late picturing Earl on the one hand as imbib- 
ing champagne in company with persons of dissipat- 
ed appearance, and on the other of forbidding his 
employes to emulate his example. Thus does the 
world castigate those who are exerting their influ- 
ence to make it a better place in which to live. Even 
if Reformer Earl is addicted to those practices 
alleged in these cartoons, which all must hesitate to 
believe of so high-minded an individual, would it not 
argue that, having personal knowledge of the matter, 
he is in the best possible position to know what js 
had for his hired help? Liquor is not the only thing 
which Publisher Earl has forbidden his men, how- 
ever. His interest in their welfare has extended to 
the prohibition of tobacco in certain forms as well. 
Cigarettes may no more be used by reporters to 
steady their nerves while they are engaged in their 
work, and, doubtless, ere long an edict will be issued 
against the perusal of the Times and similar pernic- 
ious literature calculated to undermine character. 


Arnold to Follow Schooley 

Now comes the information that J. Clem Arnold 
has been decapitated, following the summary dis- 
missal of George Schooley for violation of the sa- 
Joon edict. This is a great surprise, and the expla- 
nation is not yet forthcoming. It was hinted that it 
was Arnold who was the real author of the alco 
holic beverage idea. He was engaged when the 
Herald and Earl were hiring each other's star mien, 
at a large salary with a provision in his contract 
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that he should receive five per cent of any economies 
he would bring about in operating expenses. There 
was a suspicion that he framed up the deal on 
Schooley to have him discharged and so get his 
commission on the salary of $12,000 a year Schooley 
was receiving. The question now is, has Earl played 
a joke on Arnold by deciding to save the commuis- 
sion as well as the principal of the Schooley salary? 


Earl and the Contracts 


I am informed that when Schooley received his 
notice of dismissal he visited Earl, and insisted that 
such action could not be taken on account of his 
contract. Earl inquired what he proposed to do 
about it. Schooley averred that he would bring sutt, 
whereupon, it is said, the publisher turned upon 
him a cold and fishy eye and drew attention to the 
fact that he could keep the case hanging in the 
courts for years, in which time Schooley would 
have to report daily for work at the Express, 
although he would be able to draw no salary until 
the case was decided, and if he accepted other em- 
ployment it immediately would invalidate his suit. 
{ understand Schooley saw the point and accepted 
a few hundred dollars in consideration of a release 
of his contract. In the case of Arnold, however, it 
is said there will be no such compromise, and he is 
in a position to conduct the litigation against his 
economizing chief. These incidents are of greater 
importance than mere newspaper gossip. They show 
the waning of the Earl position as a local leader. 
The falling off of the Progressive strength is re- 
flected directly in the decreasing popularity of the 
Express and Tribune, which in turn calls for strin- 
gent economy, and release from burdensome salaries 
in the first step. 

Dean of Sport Writers Dead 

“Bill”? Naughton is dead. As sporting editor of the 
San Francisco Examiner for almost a generation, W. 
J. Naughton has been the oracle of pugilism on the 
Pacific Coast, and regarded internationally as an au- 
thority on the subject. No man commanded higher 
respect in this fraternity where idols come and go 
with each season. Nor was it because he had only 
good words to say for the fighters. On one occasion 
no less a personage than Jack Johnson himself vis- 
ited the office of the San Francisco Examiner with 
murder in his eye, vowing that when he was through 
with Naughton there would not be enough of his 
rather bulky person left to be worth throwing imto 
the Bay. Naughton heard of the impending visita- 
tion, but did not seek safety in flight. He continued 
pounding out an article on the typewriter and was 
thus engaged when Johnson arrived, and he curtly 
told the negro to wait until he was finished. Then 
he faced the angry heavyweight, repeated with dec- 
orations all he had said in print and ordered John- 
son out of the place—and Johnson went. Whereupon 
reporters, office boys and copy readers emerged from 
their places of hiding and made a brave front, but 
Naughton simply went back to his typewriter and 
wrote another story. In a community like San Fran- 
cisco the value of such a man as Naughton to Hearst 
can hardly be overestimated, and the Examiner will 
be put to it to find another who can maintain its 
prestige in this important department. 


How Holidays Are Made to Order 


I notice that His Honor, Mayor Rose, has pro- 
claimed an Orange Day. Just what this is no person 
outside of the Examiner office seems to know. 
Neither is it evident why His Honor has discriminat- 
ed against walnuts, sugar beets, olives and Bermuda 
grass, all of which are found in this vicinity in pro- 
fusion. To enlighten those who are not versed in 
this matter of the manufacture of holidays or other 
special occasions while you wait, I will explain. A 
great cditor must have a creative brain of much 
versatility. He will conceive, let us say, a dance hall 
as a public diversion (incidentally giving a snug 
berth to a member of the army of the unemployed 
as manager thereof), and then, this having served 
its purpose, he turns to other matters. The idea is 
the apotheosis of the commonplace. The thing which 
is known to everyone must be glorified, so that every 
person basks in the reflected glory. Everyone knows 
oranges are grown here, and everyone eats oranges. 
Let us have an Orange Day to celebrate the fact. 
To proclaim a Day requires official backing. Not 
even the yoooosooco0000 Booster Club may proclaim 
a Day without assistance. So a reporter is sent to 
the mayor with a proclamation all neatly typewritten, 
and asks the mayor if he doesn’t think it is a good 
idea. The mayor stops signing letters long enough 
to say “Yes,” whereupon the Day is oficial aa@ 
course it must not be imagined for a moment that 
this Day is for the benefit of thte general public, for 
every attempt is made by the great editor to allow 
only his own subscribers to gain any knowledge of 
it. The mayor does not communicate his proclama- 
tion of the Day to rival editors, but keeps the fact 
that he is asking the public to celebrate a secret be- 
tween himself and the author of the idea. It is the 
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same old set of toy blocks used for the “Palais de 
Dance” with new colored paper and new inscriptions 
pasted on the outside. 


More Orange Day Humor 


It was an imposing array of prominent citizens, 
however, whom the Examiner succeeded in enlist- 
ing in behalf of its Orange Day plan. Oratory waxed 
fervid in the Realty Board assembly room, but was 
not always proof against the acid test. Billy Garland 
anticipated the action of the federal government, de- 
elaring that William Randolph Hearst’s efforts had 
landed a regional bank for Atlanta, forgetting that 
there will he no announcement of the bank orgaui- 
zation until April 1, which may be “All Fools Day” 
for various great expectations. However, there is 
no question that the Colonel was justified in saying 
he was confident Mr. Hearst would help along 
Orange Day. William Randolph has never been ac- 
cused of abandoning his own journalistic children. 
That same close sympathy I have noted existing 
between the Express and Tribune also was manifest- 
ed, for I read, “Guy B. Barham, publisher of the 
Evening Herald, pledged the hearty support of that 
paper,” but Guy seems to have been slighted for hts 
name appears almost at the close of a full page 
feature story. This brotherly spirit among the pub- 
lishers is really touching, albeit Otis, like Routledge, 
rides alone. 


Commendation Conveniently Procured 


All of us like to be commended. We are never so 
happy as when an argument we have maintained vig- 
orously is supported and endorsed by another whose 
opinion we hold in high regard. Not all can hope to 
be so fortunately situated in this respect, however, as 
the publisher of the Express and the publisher of 
the Tribune, who, we understand, is on the best of 
terms with himself. For instance, we find tn the 
Tribune editorial column such remarks as this: “Our 
evening contemporary, the Express, has suggested 
. The proposition is fair.” With what a glow 
of satisfaction must the publisher of the Express 
unfold the Tribune as he takes his seat at the 
breakfast table, turn to the editorial page, and find 
that while he has been slumbering, his after ego on 
the Vribune has been burning the midnight oil to 
find fitting terms in which to express his approval of 
the vesper sheet of the preceding day. There are 
certain heights of joy so transcendent that few can 
hope to attain them. 


Great Revival of Pinochle Due 


Jess Dandy, onetime comedian of “Prince of Pil- 
sen,” is coming to the Burbank. There will be much 
pinochle in the quiet hours at Al Levy’s cafe. Levy 
is the champion pinochle player of the universe, and 
Dandy the runner-up. 


Ordering Birds Not to Fly 

How the gods must have smiled when the two 
automobile racers were arrested the other day for 
violating the speed laws! Having placed a premium 
pon terrific speed, and turned over the public high- 
ways to the racers, these daring spirits are ordered 
to throttle the appetite which they have been urged 
to cultivate. It is as if the authorities engaged in 
the breeding of eagles and then ordered the birds 
not to use their wings. The judge seemed to sense 
the inconsistency of the situation, however, and re- 
fused to punish the offenders. In other words, if you 
want to have the privilege of running your machine 
as fast as it will go, enter in one of the Santa Monica 
road races. 


Joe Mesmer’s Pictorial Lapse 


Joseph Mesmer’s abstemiousness, and freedom 
from all the petty vices, is proverbial. It was there- 
fore considerable of a shock to see him pictured in 
a conference with Neylan of the state board of con- 
trol, with something which looked remarkably like a 
small cigar held firmly between his lips. I hasten to 
free Mesmer from suspicion. There was no cigar 
there at all. It was simply a line drawn by the artist 
to maintain a certain design he had decided upon as 
an embellishment of the layout. 


Is the High Hat Passing? 


“Tt will not be many years until the ungainly, un- 
comfortable, and hideous high silk hat will be as 
extinct as the dodo,” said a hatter the other day. 
“The automobile is the cause. Generally, the owner 
of a high hat possesses an automobile, or at least 
uses a machine in going to or from functions at 
which these hats are worn. If he drives his own 
machine he cuts a ridiculous figure sitting at the 
wheel with one of these shining cylinders surmount- 
ing his brow. Moreover, their height and weight 
make them difficult to keep in position, and he must 
be something of a sleight of hand artist to operate 
the car and keep his hat on as well. If he travels in 
a limousine or a taxicab he experiences difficulty 
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going through the low door. There is a constantly 
increasing number of men of wealth and social posi- 
tion defving the dictates of fashion in respect to the 
high hat, and my sales are falling off to such an 
extent that I have to exercise the greatest caution 
in stocking up with them.” 


Transcending Futurism and Cubism 


I have just received from iWew York notices of 
an exhibition there of the synchromist paintings by 
S. MacDonald-Wright, which created something of 
a sensation in Paris several months ago. Wright 1s 
a vounger brother of Willard Huntington Wright, 
and, similarly, is inclined toward iconoclasm. Like 
other modern secession movements in painting, syn- 
chromism, according to its adherents, is a “phenome- 
non which was produced when the artist’s 1magina- 
tion, tired of the tinted calligraphy of the middle 
ages, began to unroll itself into depth.” Willard has 
contributed an explanatory foreword to his brother’s 
work in which he says: “Color, when pruperly ap- 
plied, can reveal the quality itself of form, and this 
is what the synchromists have succeeded in doing for 
the first time.’ The departure from the other mod- 
ern methods he suggests thus: “The cubists unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to hide their antiquated inspira- 
tion beneath a quasi-lineal aspect, and the futurists 
merely reverted to juvenile literarv illustration.” 5. 
MacDonaid-Wright began his art studies in Los 
Angeles, but that was, artistically speaking, appar- 
ently aeons ago. 


Smart Set to be “Clean” 


Following the departure of Willard Wright from 
Smart Set, the Jahn Adams Thayer Corporation has 
placed John Adams Thaver in the editorial chair, 
and brought back Norman Boyer, former editor, as 
“managing editor,” with Mark Lee Luther and Harry 
I. Baker as associates. A card announces in large 
red letters that the ensuing number will be “Clean, 
crisp, clever,” that it will “entertain, amuse, thrill, 
surprise, but will never offend good taste.” George 
Bronson Howard, however, is notably absent from 
the list of contributors, and Max Beerbohm is fea- 
tured. The substitution is significant. I doubt if the 
clientele the Smart Set has established will be par- 
ticularly pleased. 


Censorship of School Pictures 


At last, the board of education has tak n a step 
in regard to photographs of school pupils by news- 
papers. Any newspaper now desiring a picture at 
any school must first get the permission of the board 
of education, and after the photograph has been 
made it must be submitted to the board for approval 
before publication. The incident which led to the 
establishment of this censorship was a fake picture 
in the Tribune, in which three girls were shown en- 
gaged in a pie-eating contest. The contest was to 
have been for boys only, and as a result of the fake 
it was called off. The picture in question was not 
even taken on the school grounds. J have drawn 
attention at various times to the renrehensible prac- 
tice of thus dragging children into notoriety. The 
board of education again has shown itself above the 
petty consideration of popularity with the sensation- 
seeking publishers. 


Things That Can’t Be Done 


When the city’s garbage dump was being installed 
on the Pasadena Short Line at Echandia Junction 
there were many expressions of apprehension, but 
the city authorities insisted that a garbage dump 
could be as odorless as a front parlor if it were prop- 
erly operated. To most people it seemed like one of 
the things which cannot possibly be done. Following 
the recent rains it transpired that these folk were 
right. The odor now emanating from the institution 
is nauseating, and as this line is the most extensively 
used in tthe vicinity of Los Angeles, especially by 
tourists, it is a serious condition, calling for drastic 
remedial measures imtnediately. 


Miss Crosman’s Bad Luck Here 


There is no more charming woman or cleverer 
actress on the American stage than Henrietta Cros- 
man, yet she seems doomed to bad luck in Los An- 
geles. Her last visit here, I believe, was in Percy 
MacKaye’s “Anti-Matrimony,” which was away over 
the heads of the public, as it demanded a thorough 
understanding of modern cults and modern drama 
to appreciate its delicate satire. This week she has 
a play of highest merit, “Tongues of Men,” and has 
run counter to the annual grand opera engagement. 


Playing No Favorites 


It is clear that the Times proposes to play no 
favorites in the coming prohibition campaign. On 
its suburban page last Monday there was a long 
article on the plans of the “California Dry” organi- 
zation, and right below this a quarter-page display 
advertisement of a certain brand of beer. This, 
take it, is true impartiality. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


With an audience not quite up to the 
record for first night performances, yet 
a large and representative one, the Chi- 
cago Opera Company began its annual 
engagement at the Auditorium Tuesday 
night. The bill was “Rigoletto,” fol- 
lowed, Wednesday, by “Jewels of the 
Madonna,” the new opera by Wolf Fer- 
rari, and “The Juggler of Notre Dame” 
by Massenet; and Thursday by “Parsi- 
fal.” There seemed to be only one pos- 
sible excuse for opening with “Rigol- 
etto”’ — threadbare and harmonyless— 
and that was to feature Titto Ruffo in 
the title role. But it may be that the 
powers of the opera company thought 
we would consider “Rigoletto” in the 
light of a novelty, west of the Rockies. 
In a general way, this performance 
gave a hint of the strength of the com- 
pany. It demonstrated orchestra, cho- 
rus and scenic equipment. Ruffo gave 
the best all-round performance of the 
court fool that has been seen or heard 
here. He has a rich baritone, full and 
vibrant, and his big aria in the third 
act brought him unstinted and spon- 
taneous applause. His histrionic ability 
is no less marked; he is a great actor 
as well as singer and the audience rec- 
ognized the spell of his work. Florence 
Macbeth reminded one of the early 
days of Alice Neilsen, though she does 
not have the freedom of action of the 
latter. Her voice is fresh, clear and 
pleasing, but not of a caliber to balance 
with Ruffo’s. Her action was of the 
quietude of the concert stage; yet her 
prettiness, and good tone production 
won applause. The tenor, Mr. Gior- 
gina, has a pleasing voice and of course 
made his best hit in “La Donua e mo- 
bile.” Henry Scott’s fine bass, in the 
role of Sparafucile, was welcome. Con- 
ductor Campanini received aS warm a 
reception from the audience as did the 
star of the evening, in recognition of 
his great conducting last year. 


“All things come to him who waits” 
—even operas. Los Angeles waits a 
year or two for a hearing of new op- 
eras—and then gets two in the same 
day, ‘‘The Jewels of the Madonna” and 
“The Juggler of -—Notre Dame.” It. is 
hard to write of ‘The Jewels” perform- 
ance without over use of adjectives. 
In the first place, the work is markedly 
modern in it& style of harmonization, 
yet the composer does not let the 
“Wolf” of his name overcome the ‘Fer- 
rari.” In other words, the modernism 
of German harmony does not drive 
consecutive melody—Italian—from, the 
seore. It is hard to describe the har- 
monic richness of the opera. In action 
the work is rapid and incisive, save, 
possibly, a certain quarter of an hour 
in the garden scene, second act. It is 
Pictures.,ue, flashy, gaudy if you will, 
not exact!y suited to a Sunday school 
story in tieme, yet not meretricious, if 
one does not look behind the Scenes. 
In orchestration, Ossa is heaped on 
Pelion, drums on trombones and trum- 
pets until the building quivers. The 
finale of the first act is one of the 
most sonorous things I ever heard on 
the local stage. A chorus of about 
seventy-five and an orchestra of fifty, 
with a reinforcement of brass and 
drums on the stage—it needed only the 
big organ of the house to rend the 
skies. And so the music, much of it, is 
theatric—but what has opera become— 
simply theater set to music. This same 
Wolf-Ferrari has written the most de- 
licious music in an entirely different 
style—almost as another Mozart, which 
very few composers, if any, could dupli- 
cate. But the music of the “Jewels” 
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could be duplicated by a half dozen or | 


more, And still, it is effective. Rank 
passions are the theme of the opera— 
it is needless to repeat the 


close harmonies are in place. In disson- 
ance—why there is more in the first 
three minutes than in all of the “Rigo- 
letto.” The two schools are as far apart 
as the musical poles. Yet the disson- 
ances are in place—and, possibly, the 
echoes of Wagner and Debussy. The 
work opens without overture but has 
a long prelude to the second act— 
which is weak and shoddy—and to the 
third—which is immensely better and 
worthy of the repeat demanded. There 
is a counterpoint which is like that of 
Waener, which Liszt called “Wagner’s 
seven-story melodies’’—seven stories 
being the Buropean idea of a_ sky- 
scraper. 


As to whether the “Jewels” will prove 
genuine or only paste—that will be de- 
cided by Jeweler Time. But the work 
is well worth a second and a third 
hearing, if only to have the pleasure 
of deciphering the conundrum of the 
orchestral combinations. But it will 
be at least a year and possibly more 
before that opportunity is given Los 
Angeles. This production reflected 
great credit on the principals of an 
elongated cast, on the orchestra, the 
conductor and the management. There 


are fifty characters, I believe, and all | 


but four or five of them have little 
more to say than the understudy of 


Sir Henry Irving, whose line was ‘My | 


lord, the carriage waits.” Carolina 
White, who, if I remember aright, cre- 
ated this role in this country in Chi- 
cago in December, 1911, was vocally an 
enjoyment, ocularly a delight, histrion- 
ically a pleasure. She pictured the low- 
caste coquette with abandon and grace 
and rose to tragic expression at the 
climax of her work. Bassi, as Gennaro, 
who steals the jewels of the madonna 
for her, enacted the despairing and 
sulky lover and sang the role with all 
acceptance—a well-matched team they 
were, While Polesi was equally able 
in the Cammorist role of Rafaele, a 
baritone who might be improved by 
leaves from the Ruffo book, but one of 
captivating voice as it is. With com- 
mendations again for the spontaneous 
work of the large chorus and the ex- 
acting performance of the orchestra, 
one must leave this opera for its suc- 
cessor, “The Juggler of Notre Dame.” 


Had Massenet’s “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame” been performed immedi- 
ately following “Rigoletto,” its music 
would have been more effective. Fol- 
lowing the guitar-like instrumentation 
of Verdi, the French school of Mas- 
senet would have seemed a far cry 
from the old Italian. But following 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” the mu- 
sic of “Le Jongleur” seemed tame and 
saccharine, The latter opera shows 
what an advance has been made— 
though many will not call it an ad- 
vanee—in the last decade. ‘“Jongleur’” 
was written in 1902 and “The Jewels” 
in 1911, I think. One peculiarity of the 
Massenet work is that there is not a 
feminine role in the cast—-an opera 
entirely for men, Miss Garden having 


appropriated the role of the Juggler | 


from a tenor. What drew the audience 
more than the fact of a work new to 


Los Angeles was the appearance of the | 


favorite, Mary Garden, in the title role. 
A pretty picture she presented as the 
humble necromancer, in rags and 
patches and she carried the action with 
her native grace and witchery. That 
her voice did not have its former 
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MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973 
MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 
gagements, Studio 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


BEULAH COOK GORDON 
Soprano—Conecerts and Recitals. Tues. and 
Frt. p.m. 334 Blanchard Building 
Studio Phone 10082: Res. Wilshire 3178 


JULIAN PASCAL 
Piano 
Studio 727 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Phone 77676 


WILLIAN TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Pianiste 
385 Blanchard Hall 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


MARQUIS ELLIS 
Tenor, Voice Placer, Director 
Studio 608-9 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Broadway 3526 Los Angeles 


G. HAYDN JONES 

Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 

Studio A8952 Res. 74487 


OSKAR SEILING 
Concert Violinist and Instructor 
Instruction will be given at Studio Suite 
830-329 Blanchard Hall. Home 10082 


Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Contralto 

Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 

French, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone 6787 


HARRY GIRARD, Baritone’ 
Teacher of Singing in All Its Branches 
Studio: 706-707 Majestic Theater Building 
Telephones: 4024; Main 2374 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive Schoo! 
306 Blanchard Hal} Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers’’ 
Printers, Publishers and Distributers of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway 234 South Hill Street 


ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Everything necessary to know in Singing, 
Sight, Ear Training, Harmony. Phone 1008? 
JOS. N. WHYBACK, 331 Blanchard Hall. 


IDA M, LEONARD 

Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 

tation of Literature, Phone A-2§55 
Studio 806-7 Y. W. C. A. Bldg. 


GUY E. ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
515 Title Guarantee Bldg. Phone F-33856 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voilce Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 606 Majestic Theater Bidg 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2Gamut Club Bidg 
B’dway 2098 Home F5487 


















































Music Studio 
for Piano, Violin, and Brass Instruments 
1030 W. 23rd Phones: 25328: West 239 

PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 


SPINELESS CACTUS FREE 
Send $5.00 for six Luther Burbank 
Myers, Spineless Cactus and we send 
free, three fruiting varieties (red, yel- 


low and white). The MYERS—an ab- 
solutely guaranteed _ spineless variety 
These nine slabs. should produce one 
hundred and fifty slabs in 12 months. 
Spineless Cactus—the wonder plant— 
food for man and beast, a green for- 
age for cows, chickens and hogs, 100 
tons to the acre of forage or 5 tons of 
table —_ fruit. Circular free. Agents 
wanted, 


MYERS CACTUS GARDENS, 


Dept. X, 315 So. Hill St., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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List 5-1800-2057. 

RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST 

Notice is hereby given that the lands de- 
scribed below, embracing 55 acres, within 
the Angeles & Santa Barbara National 
Forests, California, will be subject to set- 
tlement and entry under th2 provisions of 
the homestead laws of the United States 
and the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stat., 233), 
at the United States land office at Los 
Angeles, California, on May 14, 1914. Any 
settler who was actually and in good faith 
claiming any of said lands for agricul- 
tural purposes prior to January 1, 1906, 
and has not abandoned same, has a pref- 
erence right to make a homestead entry 
for the lands actually occupied. Said lands 
were listed upon the applications of the 
persons mentioned below, who have a 
preference right subject to the prior right 
of any such settler, provided such settler 
or applicant is qualified to make home- 
stead entry and the preference right is 
exercised prior to May 14, 1914, on which 
date the lands will be subject to settle- 
ment and entry by any qualified person. 
The lands are as follows: The N% SW%4 
SWY% SW Sec. 7, T. 1 N., R. 9 W., S. B. 
M., 4 acres, application of Mrs. Mary 
Shook, Azuza, California: List 5-1800. The 
NY SHY, the SEY NWY% SE Y Sec. 13, 
T. 6 N., R. 18 W., 50 acres, application of 
E’.. D. Maxwell, Roosevelt, California: List 

5-2057. JOHN McPHAUL. 
Acting Assistant Commissioner of the 

General Land Office. 

February 11, 1914. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan, 22, 1914. 

019568 Non-coal, 

NOTICH is hereby given that Louisa J. 
Lee, whose post-office address is Glen- 
dale, Cal., did, on the 28th day of July, 
1913, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and application, No. 019563, to purchase 
the SWY% of NW and Lot 2, Section 34, 
Township 2 N., Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised at 
$126.50, the stone estimated at $50.60 and 
the land $75.90; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 8th 
day of April, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, bv 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914, 

019216 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Birdie 
Emma Meyer, whose post-office address 
is Ocean Park, Cal., did, on the 27th day 
of June, 1913, file in this office Sworn 
statement and Application, No. 019216, to 
purchase the NWYSEY, Section 20, Town- 
ship I8., Range 18 W., San Bernardino 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the “Tim- 
ber and Stone Law., at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that. 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00 and 
the land $0.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 6th day 
of April, 1914, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


“ Jan. &, 1914. 

OLSt78 Non-coal. 

NOTICE ts hereby given that Charles 
HI. Mepham, whose post-office address is 
306 E. Washington St., Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 15th day of April, 1918, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 018476, to purchase the SEY“SEY, 
Sec. 7, NYNEY, NEYNWY, Section 18. 
Township 1 S8., Range 18 W., S. B. Metrt- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
Suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$400.00 , the stone estimated at $200.00, and 
the land $200.00; that said application will 
offer final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 17th day 
of March, 1914, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. 8. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry. or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit In this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN,, Register. 
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strength doubtless was owing to the 
recent illness and throat trouble she is 
suid to have suffered. Of the promi- 
nent men in the cast, Hector Dufranne 
carried off the honors and in so excel- 
lent an assemblage this means much, 
Messrs. Huberdeau, Warnery, Scott, 
Nicolay and Crabbe lending beautiful 
voices and clever action to the per- 
formance. Perhaps, the main charm of 
the opera, musically, is the chorus 
work allotted to the monks, In the na- 
ture of the case, an opera with such a 
peculiar plot must live or die by its 
part writing. A scene not to be forgot- 
ten is the music lesson or practice of 
the monks under their chorister, (Ar- 
mand Crabbe). So great was the suc- 
cess of Titto Ruffo at the opening per- 
formance that the bill of Saturday af- 
ternoon has been changed to “Hamlet” 
(Ambroise Thomas), which will pre- 
sent another opera new to Los Angeles, 
so far as I know, and show Ruffo in 
another big role. The bill tonight is 
“Lohengrin.” 

Director Tandler furnished an un- 
usually interesting program for the last 
symphony concert, Saturday night. 
Opening with the Brahms ‘‘Academic” 
overture it offered a work which had 
an interest not only musical, but that 
interest of collegiate connection. While 
it ig true this university atinosphere is 
German, shall we not say it is all the 
better for that? Imagine a composer 
choosing American college tunes for 
the foundation of a doctor of laws de- 
gree offering! How would “Solomon 
Levin’ or “Upidée or “My ~ Bonnie” 
serve? They might be good material 
in the hands of a Schubert—tor he 
could set the calendar or the dictionary 
to "entertaining Music. The overture 
score was secured by the orchestra 
only two days before the concert, hav- 
ing been in the city four days but not 
delivered. Then came the Ippolitow- 
Ivanow “Caucasian Sketches” and the 
Rach suite for strings and flute. Each 
was beautiful in its own way, but an 
exchange of positions would have been 
to the advantage of both. The Sketches 
are highly colored presentations of 
almost Asiatic themes, beautifully or- 
chestrated and were beautifully played. 
The Bach work, on the other hand, 
comes from the days of wigs and 
patches and is as dainty as a bit of 
Dresden china. Bela Adams, first flut- 
ist, distinguished himself in his facile 
performance of the leading part of this 
suite. 


Mr. Tandler’s symphony is a work of 
his student days in Vienna, twelve 
years ago. It shows what he might do, 
if he were relieved from the grind of 
other work. He ventured into a large 
field and demonstrated that he has a 
broad grasp of the technic of orchestral 
writing; at times, he is deliciously mel- 
odie and again he huris strong fortes 
of the whole orchestra, harmonized 
along modern lines. While the theme 
of the work is not the best he could 
have chosen—and I do not believe he 
today would choose that theme nor 
handle it in the same’ way he did twelve 
years ago—he has given it a strong 
but, at times, uneven development. To 
me, the most interesting sections of 
the work are the last three or four 
minutes of the twelve in the first move- 
ment, the last half of the third and the 
fugal section of the last movement. In 
the second, while it is teeming with 
melody, I believe Mr. Tandler could 
well condense it and gain by a more 
coneise statement. The whole work is 
so interesting that I would like to see 
him go over it in the light of his later 
experience and give it a reconstruction, 
But, doubtless, he would answer he 
could just as well write a new work 
with that effort. True—and I hope he 
will; for I believe that he has the tech- 
nic and the temperament to do much 
and go far—if he had the opportunity 
that leisure gives. At the Friday re- 
hearsal Mr, Tandler was presented with 
a loving cup by the orchestra and Sat- 
urday was the recipient of a wreath 
and flowers galore. It is a pity that 
the able work he is doing with his ex- 
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cellent orchestra does not receive more 
recognition at the hands of the public. 
These concerts are excelled hy only 
those of two or three orchestras in this 
country, yet they are heard by hun- 
dreds where thousands should be pres- 
ent. But with perseverence, the city 
must come to recognize what the or- 
chestra and its leader are doing in the 
way of high class music. 

Last Friday, the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation heard a program given by 
Lillian Smith, pianist, following the 
business section of the meeting. Miss 
Smith played Organ Sonata D minor, 
W. F. Bach-Stradal; Ballade G minor, 
Waltz C sharp minor, and Preludes 
Nos, 20, 23, 244 Chopin; Impromptu No. 
4, Schubert; Berceuse (Henselt); The 
Two Larks, Leschetizky. She has much 
facility of technic and a good apprecia- 
tion of the musical side of the composi- 
tions she presents. In fact, she may be 
ranked with the three or four young 
women who stand in the first ranks of 
Los Angeles pianistic exponents, on the 
feminine side of the line. Miss Smith 
also has an ability which all soloists 
do not possess, and that is she is is an 
excellent accompanist, shown at the 
Gamut Club last week. In a business 
way, the tangled affairs of the associa- 
tion are slowly being clarified by legal 
assistance, though the troubles into 
which it has been plunged are far from 
dissolved. 

John D. Beall introduced himself as 
an instructor and composer at the 
Ebell Club last week in a program 
given by several of his leading pupils, 
and one which closed with an operetta 
for four voices, in which the singers 
were Mrs. Beall, Miss Hazard, Messrs. 
Eckles and Willey. The program was 
given by these, with the addition of 
Mareo Pelletti and Barbara Beall. 
Though Mr. Beall has not been teach- 
ing in Los Angeles long, he has at- 
tracted a number of promising voices. 
He gets at the foundation of proper 
vocalization and insists that correct 
tone production be acquired before his 
pupils are permitted to assail arias 
which demand considerable experience. 
The operetta ‘The Gypsy Bride” is a 
tuneful comedietta which shows Mr. 
Beall as composer in no mean light, 
It is musicianly without revealing a 
striving after effect and offers good 
opportunity for effective singing and 
action, which was especially taken ad- 
vantage of By Mrs. Beall, in the ieading 
role. It is planned to repeat this op- 
eretta in the near future at the Gamut 
Club, 


Alfred A, Butler introduced a number 
of his piano pupils at a recital at the 





Ebell club house, Monday night, and 
the assisting numbers were pro- 
grammed by the Polytechnic high 
school string quintet and by Miss 


Beach of Lincoln school. Mr. Butler is 
one of the most thorough teachers in 
Los Angeles and ranks among the lead- 
ing pianists and organists. 

David Bispham and Fritzi Scheff will 
appear on the Orpheum programs soon. 
This will mean another opportunity for 
those who take their music with ath- 
letic salad and melodramatic entree. 

At the March dinner of the Gamut 
Club, last week, there was a long array 
of guests and as many of them took 
part, voluntarily or involuntarily, in 
the program, the enjoyment of the eve- 
ning was not stinted. A number of the 
actors and singers of companies now 
at the local theaters were present and 
assisted in the general fun. The list 
of guests participating included Willa 
Holt Wakefield, pianist, Harold Glea- 
son, pianist, Fred McPherson, baritone, 
Miss Bassett, elocutionist, Mrs. Chas. 
Bradley, contralto, Lilian Smith, pian- 
ist, and Benj, Scoville, reader. Max 


Hirsch and Howard Shelley, of the ad- 
vance forees of the Chicago Opera 
Company, presented their attraction in 
a humorous way, and addresses were 
made by William Rock, Willie Wing, 
Seward Simons and L. E. Behymer. 
The best numbers of the evening from 


a musical point of view were the piano 
solos of Miss Smith, playing a Chopin 
waltz and the Liszt “Liebestraume” 
and the movement of the MacDowell 
Tragic sonata by Mr. Gleason. The 
Orpheus tri-quartet also presented sev- 
eral choruses. As a trio of ready hu- 
morists Messrs. Wing, Rock and Sim- 
ons proved irresistible, and Mr. Shel- 
ley, the press agent of the opera com- 
pany, was not so slow, either, for a 
man from Philadelphia. Altogether, the 
dinner was among the jolliest of recent 
months, 

The Butterfly program offered by 
Miss Woodward's school of whistling 
was a decided novelty as it was planned 
to appeal to the eye, to the popular 
ear and by means of the solos of Miss 
Cooper and Dr. Hiner to the musician. 
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The selections were from a variety of 
good composers, and had been chosen 
because of their reference in title to 
butterflies. There was a whistling 
chorus of fifty—-whistles—and a variety 
of good tunes whistled by abie pupils, 
especially Margaret McKee who is a 
delightful little lassie and has an un- 
usual—-whistle, Miss Cooper sang an 
aria. from “Mme, Butterfly.’ A good 
Sized audience heard this program at 
the Auditorium, Thursday night of last 
week, 


Miss Georgie Off, whose engagement 
to Mr. Jack Somers was recently an- 
nounced, is to be the guest of honor at 
the luncheon to be given at the Califor- 
nia Club Thursday afternoon by Mrs. 
fred A. Hines. 





EXCLUSIVE 


Reginald Harris 


Bungalows 
BUILT ON, COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 


“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 
STUDIO AT 


One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 
LOS ANGELES 
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THE QUESTION OF 
-A BANKING HOME 





is best answered by— 
“SECURIT Tay ws 


This is the oldest and 
largest savings bank in 
the Southwest, with over 
88000 depositors and re- 
sources of more than 
¢46,000,000.00. 


This bank has practically grown 


up with Los Angeles, and has 
been under one management for 
twenty-tive years. 

4% interest is paid on Term Sav- 
8% and 2% 


other accounts which will be ex- 


ings Accounts; on 


plained to you if you request, 


NEGURIIY TRUST 
.ssavincs BANK. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


( First and Spring | 


The Center of 
Los Angeles 
ie Used to be 
at the Plaza 
Now It Is 


Broadway 
at Eighth 


That’s where 
You Can Rent 


First Class 
OFFICES 


IN THE 


LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 
SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 
Home 60127 Main 5647 
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THE HOMEPHONE 


When you have a Homephone in 
your home you have two invaluable 
servants—a little messenger boy 
who will run your errands in the 
wink of an eye—and a faithful guard 
who will bring instant protection, 
help, any minute of the night or 
day. You will find it a service in- 
dispensable. Costs little. Call Con- 
tract Dept. F 98. 












Home Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. 
yA WRS OP 2) AS 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK: 

American and Buropean Painters—Mu- 
seum Art Gallery. 

Fanny Duvali—Steckel Gallery. 

In view of the fact that this has 
been, indeed, a season of print exhib- 
its, with at least two good collections 
before the public at the present time 
and more to follow in the late spring, 
it seems that a timely hint to the un- 
certain relative to print 
general may not be amiss and if it does 
not heighten your appreciation it may 
at least broaden your understanding of 
fhe grapaic “ants. 1 findesthat 
there are who are blissfully ignorant 
regarding the etching process, and 
with etchings rapidly becoming so 
plentiful that anyone may possess a 
few choice prints, there seems small 


excuse for the general lack of knowl- | 


edge. Much of the article which fol- 
lows is in direct answer to questions 
that have been asked many times: 
* *% ok 

Etchings are not sepia drawings and 
are surely not produced with pen and 
ink. They are not reproductions of fa- 
mous drawings, neither are they made 
by a camera process. They are printed 
from a copper plate upon which the 
lines have been etched, or cut by the 
action of acids, hence the name etch- 
ings. The plate is of polished copper, 
or zine, about the sixteenth of an inch 
thick. In order to subject it safely to 
the action of acid, every particle of 
the plate must be covered with a pro- 
tecting substance. For this purpose a 
“eround”’ is used which is composed of 
asphaltum, wax, and pitch. This is 
melted and spread thin on the heated 
plate. When cold this coating of shiny 
black forms a hard 
which lines are drawn with 
steel point called a “needle.” 

* * * 

Many etchers work directly upon 
their plate with the paint, just as they 
would sketch with paper and pencil. 
In this case the drawing, when print- 
ed, will be in reverse. Others make 
careful drawings with ink or pencil on 
thin paper and transfer them to the 


a sharp 


plate so the picture when printed will | 


The transferred lines, visi- 
ble upon the wax ground, may be 
traced with the needle. Naturally, this 
method insures greater accuracy of 
drawing and composition; but the re- 
sult ofttimes lacks spontaneity and 
directness. If the artist is able to 
sketch directly from nature the result 
is far more satisfactory. 
* * tk 

As the lines are only drawn through 
the wax, they must be made perma- 
nent in the copper plate. Certain acids 
for corroding metals are brought into 
use. Usually, this is nitric or vitrious 
acid. Some artists use drops of strong 


be correct, 


chemical on the plate, moving it about | 


with a feather to bite groups of lines 
deeper than others. Other workers 
prepare a bath of acid and water. Only 
porcelain or glass dishes may be safely 
emploved for this purpose. Supported 
on wax strings for holders, the plate 
is just submerged in the acid which at 
once attacks the copper where the 
needle has cut away the wax coating. 
If the drawing has been made with a 
finely pointed needle the acid is used 
to vary the depth and width of the 
line. For very fine lines, the plate 
may be left in the acid two minutes or 
more, when it is lifted out by the 
strings, washed, dried, and the finest 
lines covered with “stopping-out” var- 
nish. The plate is then returned to the 
chemica] and the lines of the next 


making in |: 


many | 


| Many 





i manipulation to roduce 
surface through |; P BP 








strength exposed for ten minutes or 
less, when the previous process of 
washing, drying and stopping-out is 
repeated. 
* * a 

In this way the work is carried for- 
ward until there may be lines in the 
sky bitten two minutes, and strong 


/ Geep lines in the foreground bitten one 


or more hours. Some etchers vary their 
lines by drawing with fine and coarse 
needles, giving but one biting to the 
plate, There is no way to tell just ex- 
actly what effect the acid is having up- 


'on the plate or how deep the lines are 


etched until the wax is heated and re- 
moved by turpentine and a print made. 
The chances for complete failure in a 
print are abundant. They lie in the 
drawing, the biting, and the printing. 


A good draftsman may not be a good 


printer and a good printer may fall 
short in manipulating the acid process. 
workers do not attempt to print 
their own plates but leave this to pro- 


' fessional printers who work under the 


master’s direction. 
Pa * a 
Etching is an expensive art both in 
point of time required to produce re- 
sults and in the cost of equipment, 


Paper upon which etchings are to be | 
| has no place in the best modern etch- 


printed should be especially chosen 


and carefully prepared. The paper cut | 


into the desired size should be sponged 
and laid between blotters under a 
heavy weight. The plate is then brought 
forth and daubed with thick ink made 
of black powder and oil. The whole 


surface of the plate is smeared solid 
| black. With a pad the ink lying on the 


surface of the plate is carefully wiped 
off, leaving the sunken lines full. At 
this point there are many methods of 
various ef- 


fects. The plate is then placed in the 


i press and over it is laid a sheet of pa- 


per moistened with water until it is 
limp, but not wet. Over this are placed 
several felt blankets woven for the 
purpose. The plate then passes between 
two heavy steel cylinders. The pres- 
sure is as heavy as it can be and al- 
low the blanket which carries the plate 
to pass between the rollers. The soft 
felt forces the moist paper into the 
lines which take up all the ink they 
find there. When the blankets are 
lifted and the paper peeled off, the 
copper plate, permanently embossed 
upon it will be the ridges of ink that 
filled the etched lines, together with 
any tone left on the surface. 
Ea * * 

This is the critical moment in the 
whole process of etching. At least, the 
artist knows the result of his labor. 
The lines may be clear enough upon 
the plate, but it is not enough merely 
to make a line. There must be a great 
variety of lines; fine and heavy lines, 


| deep and shallow lines, gray and black 


lines, sharp lines, feathered lines, and 
ragged lines. The success of the biting 
lies in the equality of line. If the first 
proof is satisfactory the plate is ready 
for further printing. If certain lines 
are too heavy, they are first scraped 
with a sharp edged scraper, burnished 
with a polisher and rubbed down with 
fine charcoal and a buffer, reducing 
them to the desired depth. If lines are 
too bright, the plate may be again cov- 
ered with a wax ground and the lines 
bitten deeper. Lines may be added or 
erased, but never with ease; it is a 
slow and tedious process to make al- 
terations on a plate. 
st * * 

Formerly, the purchaser of fine prints 
thought it necessary to be familiar 
with the different stages through which 








| prints taken 


| an 








the engraved and etched plates, prin- | 


cipally translations of other 
passed, 
ed While the artist was yet at work on 
his plate and these were called “art- 
ist's proofs,” simply because they were 
proof to the artist of what he was do- 
ing, The name of the printer whose 
work was being engraved, together 
with that of the engraver was added in 
small letters and a few more impres- 
sions taken which were called ‘proofs 
before letters.” The title of the picture 
was added in outline letters and more 
which were Known as 
“open letter proofs.” Lastly, the out- 
line letters were solidly 
edition 
doy radon 


pictures, 


printed called the “letter 


* o* 


Neither this knowledge nor that con- 
cerning “remarque” proofs is necessary 
to the understanding of modern etch- 
ings. The “remarque,’ which does not 
eorrespond to our word “remark” 
meang a proof bearing a_— special 
“mark,” is recorded as having origi- 
nated in the thoughtless scratching of 
the artist on the margin of his plate 
while at work, perhaps to test his nee- 
dies. The seratches at times took shape 
in a slight sketch which appeared in 
the trial proofs, but were burnished 
out before the plate was finally print- 
ed, Collectors knew that prints bear- 
ing these marks were trial proofs and 
therefore early ones, hence eagerly 
sought for them. Profiting by the hint, 
publishers encouraged artists to draw 
a sketch on the margin of the plate and 
after a stated number of impressions 
were taken the sketch was burnished 
out. Etchers like Whistler, Haden, 
Pennell and others have never recog- 
nized or used the “remarque”’ and it 


ing. In fact, there is seldom any mar- 
gin to spare for extraneous sketches 
as etchers now usually fill their plates 
to the outside edge. 
. b x 

In printing etchings each copy re- 
ceives individual treatment and it is 
almost impossible to print all exactly 
alike. Every manipulation of the plate, 
such as putting the ink on, wiping it 
off and passing it through the press, 
wears off an infinitesmal layer of cop- 
per. In time, the plate becomes so worn 
that the value of the lines is lost. At 
this stage the plate should be destroy- 
ed. It is to be regretted that the dis- 
cerning buyers of etchings are few, for 
the discriminating taste in prints is 
usually an acquired one, Until the eyes 
and judgment of the purchaser have 
heen trained by observation and com- 
parison it is wiser to rely upon the 
advice of a reputable dealer who has 
devoted his life to the study of fine 
prints. Fewer persons understand or 
appreciate etchings as compared with 
any other form of picture making, due 
no dbt.t6 ethe™ fact’ that its’ chief 
charm is suggestion and the average 
picture lover prefers his story told in 
detail. 

- + of 

Marco Zim will give an exhibition of 
painting and sculpture in the gallaries 
of the California Art Club in the Copp 
building from March 16 to March 30. 


“The Witness for the Defense,” A. E. 
W. Mason’s new story, is meeting with 
more cordial approval in story form 
than it did as a play, for it has already 
gone into a second edition. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

February 25, 1914. vA 

010949. Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Robert 
MceFetridge, of 1323 16th St.. Santa Monica, 
Cal. who, on Julv 19, 1910, made Home- 
stead Entry, No. 010949. for SANW IA. Sec. 
tion 8, Township 1 S., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice ‘of intention to 
make commutation proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described. before 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California, on the 9th day 
of April, 1914, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names at witnesses: Benjamin 
FEF. Kinsey, of Santa Monica, Cal.; Wil- 
liam Gleason, Frank Schaefer, Thomas H. 


I.vons, John F, Hetman, all of Calabasas, | 


California. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


A few impressions were print- | 





filled in and 


but | 
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Sterling S. Boothe, pres. Leo. V. Young- 
worth, V. Pres. Ear! Y. Boothe, Treas. 
Geo. A, Fitch, Sec’y. 


-|- Red Cross Ambulance Service «[- 


STERLING BOOTHE CO. 


Successor to Orr & Boothe Co. 


MORTICIANS 


Twelfth and Hope Sts., Los Angeles 
Home 60573 Main 6426 


Removed 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 
NURSES’ DIRECTORY, Inc. 


to 137 NO, CARONDELET ST. 
Mer., Lillian Simpson, Graduate Nurse 


All Graduate Nurses Registered. 
Calls answered day and night. 


556806 Wilshire 5184 


Price $25.00 Per Week 
for general nursing. 


ears 


Cc. KOERNER 


== 
; Haver ARc GLLERIES 
GS Arc aka & 


HOME 57661 652! GSLLYWeed BOULEVARD 
Ae oodiere aotlaitud 3 SEE RE a ee Niet ; 


F. Ss. 400 
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P. J BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S, Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


HEMSTITCHING 
Cloth Covered Buttons, Pleating, Ete. 


ELITE BUTTON CO. 
604 Title Guarantee Co. 
S. E. Cor. 5th and Broadway 
Phone F255 


Main 3167 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
232-234 Laughlin Bldg. 

315 South Broadway Los Angeles 


F-3516 


RAILSBACK CHINA CO. 


Importers and Wholesale Decorators of 
White China 


Keramic Artists’ Materials 
Revilation Kilns Campana Publications 
Hasburg Gold Coover’s Gold Letters 

322 W. FIFTH ST, Phone F3623 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios.and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Buiid- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information, apply to 
EF. W. BLANCHA 

233 South Broadway 252 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LINDSTEDT ees 
617 So, Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 7838: A5615 


Expert Kodak and Camera Repairing 
CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
327 O. T. JOHNSON BLDG. 
Phone A1525 All Work Guaranteed 


ALICE DELMAR BRYANT 
WATER COLOR ARTIST 
Limited Number of Pupils Taken 
SUITE 79-80 WALKER THEATER BLDG. 


CANNON'S SCHOOL OF ART 
Life Class 
Mornings and Evenings 
Studio, 304. 431 S. Hill St. 


L. A. SCHOOL of ART and DESIGN 
All branches taught. Day and night classes 
Phone 51657. Sixth and Alvarado St. 

Send for {llustrated catalogue 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS JU. S. C. 

Leading Art School of the West 

W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 66 
Tel. 39086: Gar. 375 
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Although the Lenten season is here, 
there are many quiet little affairs go- 


ing on, entre nous. There have been 
tea dansants, and matinee parties and 
luncheons, and supper dances, but the 
hostesses are prone to put their pretty 
fingers on their lips and heg for si- 
lence, because “it is Lent, you know.’ 
But even those who are fond of the 
sackcloth-and-ashes type of Lent have 
failed to resist the lure of our all too 
brief grand opera season. Such an 
event is too important to let a time- 
worn custom stand in its way, and 


every evening and every matinee the | 


big Auditorium has been a flower gar- 
den of pretty women—matrons and de- 
butantes, charmingly gowned and 
groomed, so that even those who are 
connoiseurs in the beauties of feminin- 
ity all over the world have exclaimed 
with admiration. There is one inter- 
esting fact about Los Angeles women— 
apparently they really enjoy grand 
opera, and most of them render it the 
tribute of close attention, preferring it 
to conversation. Among the faithful at- 
tendants have been Colonel and Mrs. 
William May Garland, Mrs. Hugh Liv- 
ingston Macneil, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Sartori, Mrs. Bertnard Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Calhoun Drake, Mr. and 


Mrs, Will E. Dunn, Dr. and Mrs, E, A. | 
Bryant, Dr. and Mrs. Granville Mac- ; 


Gowan. Mrs. Mary Wilcox Longstreet, 
Mrs, William EB. Ramsay and her two 
pretty daughters, Dr. and Mrs. West 
Hughes, Mrs. W. H. Ennis and Mr. 
George Ennis, Mr. and Mrs. E. lag. 


Clark and Miss Lucy Clark, Mr, and | 


Mrs. Russell McDonald Taylor, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Randolph Huntington 
Miner, Mr. and Mrs, E. T. Earl—in fact 
the roster of our local four hundred 
might safely be printed as patrons of 
the opera. 


Half a hundred guests enjoyed the 


informal dinner dance given Thursday | 


evening by Mr. and Mrs. Lee Phillips | 
Randolph Huntington Miner, Mrs. Jos- 


at their home in Berkeley Square. 
Small tables, decked with spring blos- 
soms were each laid for four guests, 


and after dinner dancing was enjoyed. | 
Monday evening Mr. and Mrs, Phillips | 


gave a party at the opera, taking with 
them a number of the school friends of 
their daughter, Lucille, Last evening 
they entertained a group of older peo- 
ple in a similar fashion. 


As a compliment to her house guest, 
Miss Ada Reese, Mrs. Erasmus Wilson 
gave a party at the Auditorium Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 


Mr. and Mrs. William G. Kerckhoff 
gave a box party at the opera Wednes- 
day evening, their guests being Mr. 
and Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hancock Banning, After the per- 
formance they adjourned to the Alex- 
andria for supper. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hancock Banning will 
entertain informally Sunday evening at 
the residence of Captain William Ban- 
ning on Hoover street. Mrs. Banning 
is dividing her time between the at- 
tractions of Los Angeles and the beau- 
ties of the Banning country place at 
Wilmington. 


Wednesday afternoon at the Califor- 
nia Club, Mrs. James Gibson, jr., of 
Ardmore drive, gave a luncheon in 
honor of Miss Jessie Morgan, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Octavius Morgan of 
Westlake avenue. Violets and pink 
roses decked the table, and on the brim 
of the water goblet at each cover was 
perched a bird holding in its bill a 
ecard announcing Miss Morgan’s be- 
trothal to Mr. Walter Scott McGilvary 
of San Francisco. Places were laid for 
Mrs. Gibson, Miss Morgan, Mrs. Oc- 
tavius Morgan, Mrs. Ralph Williams, 
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Mrs. Horace Wilson, Mrs. Leroy Ed- 
wards, Mrs. C. L. Peck, and Mrs, John 
Phelps. 


Yesterday afternoon, at their home 
on South Kensington avenue, Mrs. L. 
Cc. Torrance and Miss Katherine Tor- 
rance gave an informal tea in honor 
of Miss Henrietta Crosman. Wednes- 
day afternoon, Miss Torrance was hos- 
tess at a tango luncheon, for which 
her guests were Mrs. Terence Emmett 
Ryan, jr., Mrs. William Spalding, Mrs. 
James W. Dunham, Mrs. George Let- 
tau, Miss Alice Fleming, Miss Ruth 
Montgomery, Miss Frances Edwards, 
Miss Dorothy Davis, Miss Louise Bahb- 
cock, and Miss Helen Adams. 


Tennis and bridge were the diver- 
sions with which Mrs. Russell McDon- 
ald Taylor entertained her guests at 
the informal luncheon which she gave 
at the Los Angeles Country Club Tues- 
day afternoon, in honor of her cousin, 
Mrs. Henry Murphy, and of Mrs. 
George Canover, who is visiting Mr. 


and Mrs. W. 8. Hook, Jr. The luncheon | 


tables, which were arranged on the 
terrace, were charming with baskets 
of spring blossoms and wild oats. 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. Mitchell, Miss 
Mildred Blairand Mr. Arthur Dodworth 
were the guests of Col. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam May Garland at the opera Tues- 
day evening. The Garlands returned 
Monday from a merry house party at 
the Crags, which has been inaccessible 
of late owing to the storms. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Wilshire, who left 
with Mr. Wilshire Thursday for a trip 
abroad, was the guest of honor at the 
informal luncheon given Tuesday by 


Mrs. Jack Niven of Hobart boulevard. | 


Masses of vari-colored hyacinths, tied 
with bows and streamers of tulle, were 
used us the centerpieces, and covers 
were laid for Mrs. George Wilshire, Jr., 
of Pasadena, Mrs. West Hughes, Mrs. 
Cosmo Morgan, Mrs. Nat Myrick, Mrs. 


eph Sartori, Mrs. J. J. A. van Kaatho- 


' ven, Mrs, Harry Ainsworth and Mrs. 
' Nat Myrick. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Clark presided at | 


a box party at the Auditorium Wed- 


nesday evening, afterward taking their | 
guests to the Hotel Clark for supper. | 


Included in the party were General and |: 
| Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee, General M. H. 
Sherman, Miss Louise Linville and Dr. | 
Thursday | 


and Mrs. Owen Eversole. 
they took a number of friends with 
them to hear Parsifal, 


Spring flowers decorated the tables at 
the luncheon given Wednesday after- 
noon at the California Club by Mrs. E. 


Avery McCarthy in honor of Mrs. Fred- | 


erick Hicks, of New York, who is the 
guest of her sister, Mrs. Dean Mason. 


Mr. and Mrs, Charles Modini Wood 


, Robimson Co. 
—Broadway and Third— 


The 
Ribbons of Spring 


These 

IBBONS of un-cut, changeable velvet — in 

| wine, black and rose, Canard (Wild Duck 
Blue); green pansy purple— 


Ribbons—Ombre—moire that shades from the tint 
to the deeper colorings. Lovely orchid shades! 


Roman stripings—in gold thread ribbons; imported 
broad, lovely ribbons brocaded in Bouquet Design; 
metallic, gold cloth ribboning. 


New—bright plaids—in taffeta and satin ribbons! 
The Silks of Spring 


That Paul Poiret Has Created! 


HOSE quaintly vivid, color-mad silks that are 

evident, and attractively evident—in the Mod- 
els Parisian—of spring gowns—and even suits! 
Lizeron, Ruisselet, Genia, Rameau, Bouquet and 
Violet;—to be used, usually, with one-tone char- 
meuse or silk crepe. 








Exclusively--here! 








No Protection: 


When buying a Ginger Ale made 





from Spring or City Water, you 
have no protection against organic 
impurities. Puritas Ginger Ale be- 





ing made from Distilled Water, 
guarantees you protection against 
all impurities—organic or mineral. 


and Miss Elizabeth Wood have re- | 


Coronado, 
and Mrs. Joy Clark, who 
joined them for the week end. 


Among the hostesses at grand opera 
this week was Mrs. W. H. Ennis who 
gave a box party the first night. With 
her were Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Clark, 
Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys, Mrs. Stephen C. 
Hubbell, Mrs, Joseph Clark, Miss Kate 
Van Nuys, and Mr. George Ennis. 

Mr. 
West Adams street have been enjoying 
a stay in San Francisco. They were 
accompanied on their journey north by 
their house guest, Miss Nancy Kyle, 
who is on her way to her home in Chi- 
cago. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Milner and Mr. 
John Llewellyn have returned from a 


‘brief trip to Arrowhead. 


and Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff of | 


as | 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


P, O, Box 643—Siation ‘C” 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
‘Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 8191 
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| Benjamin Brown’s Good Work | 


By Madge Clover 
In honor of Benjamin Chambers 
Brown the Pasadena Music and Art 


Association has gathered a large col- 


lection of his paintings which are be- 
ing exhibited at Throop College for 
two weeks, beginning with a private 
view Saturday. 

This one-man show has several un- 
usual points of interest both for the 
art lover and the student. The work 
covers a period of twenty-five years, 
so the process of the painter’s growth 
can be followed. It is interesting to 
note the qualities that make the art- 
ist. The choice of scene, the value of 
the composition, the suggestion of po- 
etic imagination—as noticeable in the 
early work as in the latest. The tech- 
nique has broadened, the color values 
grown more sure, and more sunshine 
pervades the canvas in the later years. 
Partly, perhaps, because he now paints 
California and partly, too, that as the 
years increase brightness and cheer 
have added beauty for us all, 

Passing his youth in art study in 
St. Louis, later in Paris, Mr. Brown 
came to California in 1896, where he 
has remained, except for occasional 
trips abroad. No one spot of Califor- 
nia has held him, however, for he has 
roamed the state from San Diego to 
Lake Tahoe, and the results of the 
last summer’s work are sketches from 
the, Russian River country, full of 
tumbling waters, sunny peaks and 
flowery hillsides. The sketches shown, 
which are never sold and form his 
library of notes, as it were, are one of 
the charms of the exhibit. In each one 
he caught a fugitive beauty and 
fixed it. 

Especially lovely are the water-color 
sketches, toys in size, but of ineffable 
beauty and charm. One of the grand 
canyon, on & paper perhaps six by 
eight inches, has caught the mystery, 
the opalescent lights, the unearthly 
grandeur of the canyon as seen first 
at sunset, as no large canvas could do. 
Another of San Francisco Bay, misty 
with fog, is a gem. To choose any one 
or two of these sketches is invidious, 
as each one has a special charm. To 
see them is the only way to get their 
values, 

As to the canvases, they are eighty- 
two in number, showing great variety 
in subject and treatment, though never 
at any period has the spectacular ap- 
pealed to the artist. Sane and stead- 
ily increasing control of his brush is 
the impression made. There is no 
marked change of style seen anywhere, 
but a pleasing personality has 
strengthened. One of the loveliest pic- 
tures is Mt. Lowe at Sunset, at the 
moment when the purple turns rose, 
all the foreground in shadow except 
where the tops of the eucalyptus trees 
rise to the light against the mountain. 
The sky is turquoise, shimmering with 
pale tints, and a slight cloud rises like 
incense into it. This picture repre- 
sented California art at the St. Louis 
fair. 

One does not know which to like 
best, the rich browns of summer, the 
lush greens of spring, the marines or 
the marshes and desert. One lovely 
view from Mission canyon inclines one 
to the browns. 
where the road runs, and the encir- 
cling hills beyond,. stilY ~beyond “a 
misty sea, and, nestling between, Santa 
Barbara glowing like a jewel with the 
towers of the mission showing picked 
out in high light. Then there is an- 
Other, showing the green shoulder of 
a mountain at this time of year, when 
the green js Jike velvet with a rich 
pile; at the foot is a tree in bloom 
and a gurgling stream dashes around 
the rocky base. The mountain sits 
boldly forth like the mother of beauty. 
It is broadly painted, 

Another is a marine view of a curl- 
ing wave, driving the churned water 
on a sandy beach, full of lights as deli- 
cate as moonstones. The latest pic- 


The red-brown hill | cloud-flecked sky above, 
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$0. BROADWAY “SO. HILL STREET 


312-322 
A.FUSENOT GO. 


Decorative 


ILINIEINSS 


Greatly Reduced 


Representative, from among scores 
of remarkable reductions, are the 
following in antique and Cluny lace 
pieces: 

Doilies at 20c to $2.50 

Scarfs at $2.75 to $30.00 

Center Pieces at 75c¢ to $15.00 

Cloths at $10.00 to $50.00 
Every piece mentioned represents 
an enormous saving. 
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Professional and Business Directory | 





MAISON LOUIS 
Specialist of Wigs, Toupees, Transforma- 
tion, Hairdressing 
837 S. Broadway, near Hamburger’s 
Phone A5697 Los Angeles, Cal. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 
SAMUEL CC. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Badwy 1013 

JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S, Spring St., Upstairs 








BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; HOME F8037 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
205-906 Title Guarantee Building F'6139 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate. 

314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


BOYNTON NORMAL 
A Review School for Teachers 
Prepares for County Examinations 
§25 Stimson Bldg. A1840; Bdw’y 1919 


GHO. L. DICKINSON 
Gen’l] Agent Southern California 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
915 Security Bldg. Los Angeles 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 5S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Feb. 18, 1914, 

012650 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Jacob E. 
Hoffman, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on 
March 29, 1911, made Homestead Entry 
No. 012650, for Lots 2, 3, 4, 5, Sec. 28, Lots 
1, 2, 8, Section 26, Township I S., Range 
20 W., 8S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make commutation proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver, U. 
S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cal., on 
a day of April, 1914, at 9:30 o’clock 


JONHS BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. | 











Claimant names as witnesses: William 
Houston, Jean Fitzpatrick. Mark Wiener- 
man, Jacob Richter, all of Santa Monica, 


Cal 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


ture is of Fallen Leaf Lake in the 
Tahoe country. It has the wonderful 
lapis lazuli lights that make this water 
famous, set in green-gold hills, with a 


Space forbids a detailed description, 
but there is not one canvas that is 
not beautiful and interesting. Lately, 
Mr. Brown has turned to etching, and 
there are generous examples of this 
form of expression, notably six of the 
missions. 

It is hoped that Los Angeles as well 
as Pasadena will avail itself of the 
opportunity to see this unusual gath- 
ering of Mr. Brown’s work. It may 
never happen again, as only an asso- 
ciation of this kind could ever bring 
it about. A few of the canvases are 
still in the possession of the artist. 
Californians should cherish the men 
who catch her beauty in enduring 
forms. 
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MUISS LAINIE 


GOWNS 


Se 


FOURTH FLOOR 
733 BROADWAY 











THESE WARM DAYS make 





THAT WINTER SUIT 





Look and Feel Out of Place 





Drop in to 733 South Broadway and talk over the spring 
suit question with 


JOSEPH GREENE 


ladies’ tailor de luxe. 
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HERZBERG 


To women of refined taste who 
demand distinction with correctness 
in tailoring, we offer a service that 
will meet the demands of the most 
exacting. 

+ 








J. GERZ 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


New Quarters: Fifth and Broadway 
504 Title Guarantee Bldg, 
Phone F-3510 Los Angeles 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. &S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
February 7, 1914. 

019945. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that William 
J. Hacker, whose post-office address is 
400 So. Fremont Avenue, 
Cal., did, on the 22nd day of August, 1913, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 019945, to purchase the 
NWYUNEY, NEYNWY, Section 24. Town- 


ship 1 S., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, | 


and the stone thereon, under the provis- 


ions of the act of June 8, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the ‘“‘Timber and 
Stone Law,’ at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $200.00, the 
stone estimated at $100.00 and the land 
$100.00; that said applicant will offer final 
proof in support of his application and 
sworn statement on the 22nd day of April, 
1914, before Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California. at 
10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filling a corroborated affidavit in this 


office, alleging facts which would defeat 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


the entry. 


Los Angeles, ' 
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I. HERZBERG 


Ladies’ Tailor 


PARMELEE - DORHMANN BLDG, 
444 S. Broadway 

















We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Businece 
Rentals and Insurance 
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REALTY CORPORATION 


Los ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 





353 So. Hill St 


QO. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN 8S. DODGE, Director. 





KS, PHONES: 
W.W MINES 3 CO. Behan 
REAL ESTATE [am 
2875 





W. W. MINES & CO. 
REAL ESTATE 


4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street. 








THE PACIFIC 


Japanese AAA Employment Bureau 
House Cleaning & Gardening Dept. 
Removed to 445 South Olive Street 
Phones: F-1078; Main 1714 
Largest and Most Popular Office 





By Caroline Reynolds 


When a really delightful comedy, a 
star who is a delicious comedienne and 
never disappoints, and a company of 
artists, all arrive on the scene at once, 
the local theatergoer is prone to feel 
an embarrassment of riches. That is 
the combination that the Mason Opera 
house is fortunate enough to hold this 
week—and fortunate indeed is the the- 
atergoer who enjoys three hours of 
Henrietta Crosman in “The Tongues 
of Men” she is Jane Bartlett, an Amer- 
ideal comedienne—gracious in person- 
ality, good to look upon, even with the 
passing years, 
many things that the ordinary actress 
passes by unnoticed. In ‘The Tongues 
of Man” she is Jane Bartlett, an Amer- 
ican prima donna, with enough tem- 
perament to supply three score ordinary 
women. Many have remarked that no 
woman could be the capricious, rude, 
tender, fiery, remorseful creature that 


Henrietta Crosman delineates, but this | 
caviling merely reveals their lack of | 
acquaintance with the type of woman | 


that Jane Bartlett represents. These 
prima donnas, with their wonderful 
voices, have been petted and cajoled 
and their emotions worked upon until 
they are but imperious children. Jane 
Bartlett is singing the prima donna 
role in an opera which offends a young 
and rather fanatical minister. Al- 
though he has seen neither opera nor 
singer, he gathers from the daily pa- 
pers that they are immoral, and from 
his pulpit he denounces both in scath- 
ing terms. Jane is in the congrega- 
tion and hears his attacks upon her. 
She retaliates by bearding him in the 
‘vestry room and demanding to know 
how he dare denounce her moral char- 
acter, upon which there are no blots, 
simply because he disapproves of her 
play. She quotes Scripture to him, she 
taunts him with his inability to deal 
with the human emotions because he 
knows so little of them; she asks him 


how anyone could trust him to lead one | 


into the next world, when he Knows so 
little of this one. When she offers to 


show him her side of life, he accepts, | 


and Jane proceeds to initiate him into 
the mysteries of prima donna tempera- 
ments, composers, managers, etc., un- 
til he changes his mind; realizing that 
out of his ignorance he has condemned 
that which he was not fit to condemn. 
There is a stern little sermon hidden 
under all the light sparkle and laugh- 
ter of the play. The production is a 
delightful one. 
Jane has the best part she has enjoyed 
for many a season, and she takes every 
advantage of it. Her third act is a 
whirlwind which raises a continuous 
gale of laughter, and she does it with 
beautiful, deft accuracy. The com- 
pany is eminently satisfying. The 
clergyman role is capitally assumed by 
Frank Gillmore, who has evidently fit- 
ted into the character perfectly as a 
type. Margaret Randolph as his fiancee 
is also ideally cast, and Laura McGil- 
vray is so true to nature that she irri- 
tates every woman in the audience. 
Katherine Presbrey as Madame Stern- 
borg-Reese, Florence Fontayne as a 
chorus girl, Sheridan Block as a man- 
ager, Paul Doucet as a young com- 
poser, Malcolm Dunn as Jane's im- 
portunate lover, and the remainder of 
the cast were admirably equipped for 
their roles. The stage settings are 
hideous, and look as if they had passed 
through a score of washouts. 


“Rita’s Romance” at the Burbank 


There is an abundance of good stuff 
in “Rita’s Romance,” which is being 
given its premier at the Burbank this 


finely perceptive of | 








Henrietta Crosman as. 
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week, but it needs a lot of “doing 
over” before it is presented to Broad- 
way, Scenically, and also in the cos- 
tuming, it is lavishly presented, the 
last act offering a stage picture seldom, 


if ever, equalled in this city. The mu- 


sic is of the type necessary to musical ' 
comedy—there are several songs that | 


can be whistled, and one at the open- 
ing of the last act that should drive 


| it looks as if they might starve. 








German principality. They have no 
resources, and until Elliott coaxes his 
wife to pose as a Spanish prima donna, 
After 
this subterfuge, however, they get into 
deep water because they are taken for 


| a notorious young prince and his prima 
donna companion, 
| disguise, makes love to Rita, and an 


The real prince, in 


adventuring baroness makes loves to 
Elliott, thinking he is the prince. Of 
course, it is all straightened out, but 
without any dramatic moment or any 
interesting situations. It is not fair to 
Selma Paley to thrust the responsibili- 
ties of such a role as Rita upon her. 
She has not the experience for the 
Hae, As an ingenue she is a he- 
witching creature; but Rita demands 
too much of her. She has all the love- 
liness of beauty and youth, but she has 
not the pose and the grace of experi- 
ence as yet. And it is a pity to put her 
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every high school girl in the city to the 
musie counter. But Silvio Hein has 
done much better work than that he 
creates in this romance, and one would 
expect more sparkle to anything 
penned by Leo Dietrichstein than the 
dialogue existing in “‘Rita’s Romance.” 
A musical offering containing as few 
songs as “Rita’s Romance” must have 
more of a plot, more body to it, to 
carry it to success. As it is, there are 
many dragging moments, and it is only 
the ability of Walter Catlett, the actor, 
which makes the intrusion of a Ger- 
man comedian forgivable. Surely, the 
ancient trick of introducing an eccen- 
tric figure who spurts lacerated Eng- 
lish and does al! the obvious things has 
about worn out its efficiency. There is 
so little to the plot that it is difficult 
to remember it. Elliott Baird and Rita 
Baird, on their honeymoon, lose all 
their funds while stopping in a little 








under such vocal stress. Three years, 
or at least two years, studying under 
the best teachers, and not attempting 
te sing in public, would make Selma 
Paley a prima donna. But her voice 
eannot stand the strain that is upon it 
at present. She is not prepared for 
Broadway and it would be unfair to 
her and to New York to offer her in 
such a part as Rita. The Burbank 
company is not at its best this week. 
Mr. Stanley looks more like a ward 
boss than a New York broker. Even 
brokers are gentlemen at times, at 
least outwardly, and from the lines 
it is adduced that Baird is supposed to 
have the equipment of one. If Mr. 
Stanley would wear his 
head and not on his left eyebrow or the 
back of his neck, his role would be im- 
proved ten per cent. Arthur Burckley 
never suggests the part of the dashing 
Prince, and Beatrice Nichols falls down 
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wofully, especially when she tries to 
sing. It is to Grace Travers, in asmal]l 
part, that most of the honors go. She 
is exquisitely gowned. It is not Grace 
Travers that is costumed, it is the 
wily Baroness who would choose just 
such stunning effects. Although he has 
little opportunity, Walter Catlett runs 
off with most of the comedy, and 
should be given a bigger part. There 
is a newcomer, Mary Mooney, who is a 
vivid creature, rather amateurish at 
present, but teeming with possibilities. 
An inexcusable episode is that which in- 
troduces a peasant girl who is aban- 
doned by her betrayer. There is no 
place for such an incident in such an 
offering. 


Entertainment at the Orpheum 


Mary Garden has been outdone—and 
that by a vaudeville star. Gertrude 
Barnes, modestly billed as “that won- 
derful girl,’ wears fewer clothes than 
anybody since Ruth St. Denis. The 
bodices consist of shoulder straps of 
rhinestones and a wisp of lace, and 
the skirts are scanty and slit to the 
knee. Her chief claim to distinction 
lies in her startling wardrobe. For she 
cannot sing, and she depends on the 
suggestive for her laughs. On the bill 
there is a little sketch of early Califor- 
nia that has a setting which is so good 
that a few minor absurdities—such as 
a serape thrown over a corner of the 
roof—are forgiven. It is absurd melo- 
drama, without rhyme or reason, and 
played exactly as a group of moving 
picture people might do it. Frank 
Montgomery as the Greaser has the 
best of it. Demarest and Chabot are 
entertaining, without causing a riot of 
appreciation, as instrumentalists and 
dancers, and Maxine Brothers and 
Bobby, a clever dog, are agile gym- 
nasts. Willa Holt Wakefield offers a 
new program, as do Eddie Leonard and 
Mabel Russell. Dr. Carl Herman con- 
tinues to jest with his audiences—in 
more ways than one—with his electrical 
act, and Goleman‘s cats and dogs are 
held over. 


Offerings For Next Week 


“Robin Hood,’ the celebrated comic 
opera by Messrs. de Koven and Smith, 
will be the offering at the Mason Op- 
era House the week beginning Monday, 
March 16, with the usual matinees. It 
will be presented by the De Koven 
company, an organization of singers 
headed by Bessie Abbott, the young 
American prima donna who has made 
a success in grand opera in Paris and 
in New York. She will have the role 
of Maid Marian, in which she has won 
high praise. The title role will be sung 


by Ralph Brainard, and George Froth- 


ingham, who originated the role of 
Friar Tuck, will again play that char- 
acter this season. Henrietta Wake- 
field will be the Alan-a-Dale. Another 
recruit from grand opera is James 
Stevens who sings “Brown October 
Ale.’ Others are Jerome Daley, Helena 
Morrill, Tillie Salinger, Phil Branson, 
Lorena Carman and Sidney Braham. 
There is a large singing chorus, and 
there is to be an elaborate setting. 


Tomorrow evening will mark the last 
production of William Rock and 
Maude Fulton’s ‘The Candy Shop” at 
the Morosco. This show has been 
making more friends than ever in its 
return engagement, and has been 
greatly improved since its revision by 
Mr. Rock. Monday evening, “The 
Merry Gambol,”’ the most expensive 
of the Gaiety Theater productions 
comes to the Morosco to begin a lim- 
ited engagement. Although the com- 
pany is minus Marie Dressler, who hag 
been figuring largely in the scandal 
columns of late, it is said that she 
will not be missed. The Marvelous 
Millers, in their whirlwind dancing, 
are said to be a big hit; and Charles 
Purcell, who made such a big hit 
when he sang “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier’ will also be a feature. Miss Gene 
Luneska, the beautiful actress who 
was first with “The Candy Shop” will 
be the prima donna; Charles Mason 
has a prominent part; Charles Judell 
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gives an Italian impersonation, and 
there is a large chorus, as well as a 
large number of principals, 


Monday evening, March 16, at the 
Auditorium, the Gerardy-Ysaye concert 
will take place, as the sixth event on 
the First Series of the Philharmonic 
Course, closing this series. Gerardy ig 
already favorably known in America, 
this tour being the most extended he 
has yet made, however. Although he 
was an infant prodigy, his chance was 
not marred by too much public playing 
as a youth. In Gabriel Ysaye one finds 
a miniature reflection of the great mas- 
ter, Eugene. Very like him in looks, 
the boy possesses also a great talent, 
which his noted father has developed 
by fine training and opportunities. 
Their program for this city is to be as 
follows: 


Intermezzo (Stoyokski), Mr. Bruchhaus- 
en; Variations Symphonique (L. Boell- 
man), My. Gerardy; (a) Reve d’Enfant 
(Hugene Ysaye), (b) Havanaise (Saint- 
Saens), Mr. Ysaye;: Suite for Violoncello 
(Boccherini), Adagio, Allegro, Mr. Ger- 
ardy; (a) Romance in G Major (Beetho- 
ven), (b) Russian Airs (Wieniawski), Mr. 
Ysaye; (a) Air (Bach), (b) Abendlied 
(Schumann), (c) Am Springbrunnen (Da- 
vidoff), Mr. Gerardy. 


Beginning Sunday afternoon, March 


15, “Rita’s Romance,” the new comedy | 


with music by Leo Dietrichstein, Burt 
Hapgood and Silvio Hein, will enter 
upon its second week at the Burbank 
theater. The new piece, from the re- 
ports of the box office, is in for a long 
and profitable run. Since the Sunday 
afternoon performance, Mr. Morosco 
has made many changes and has 
speeded the piece so that it runs along 
smoothly, and with the brushing up of 
a few more rough spots it will pract- 
ically be ready for its eastern presen- 
tation. The Burbank favorites are all 
given good parts. Selma Paley has 
the title role, in which she is making 
many friends; Forrest Stanley ap- 
peals to his admirers in the part of 
Carlton Baird, and Grace Travers is 
provided with an _ excellent role. 
Walter Catlett, a recuit from the 
“How D’ye Do?” company is making 
a ©pie hit with Burbank patrons. 
Scenically, the production is an un- 
usual achievement; and there are many 
musical numbers in it calculated to 
appeal to the popular fancy, 


At the Majestic large crowds have 
been watching with absorbed interest 
the sensational photo-drama, “Traffic 
in Souls,” which enters upon its last 
week at that theater Sunday afternoon. 
The total length of this film is said to 
be one and a third miles, and so greatly 
does it interest the watchers that they 
applaud it more than once. The film is 
not based merely upon an author’s in- 
genuous imagination, but upon statis- 
tics and actual facts. When Mr. Rock- 
efeller set apart a large sum of money 
to be expended by a carefully selected 
committee for investigation of the 
“white slave traffic,” few people real- 
ized the enormity of the “trade.” It is 
this flaw in our system that “Traffic in 
souls” depicts. 


At the concert to be given March 20 
and 21 by the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra at the Auditorium, the big 
feature will be the rendition of the 
Tschaikowsky Sixth Symphony, known 
as the Pathetique. It is the last great 
work upon which the Russian master 
was employed, and was played for the 
first time October 29, 1893—-the com- 
poser dying nine days later. Another 
number of great interest will be the 
De Swert concerto No. 2, for ’cello, 
with Mr. Axel Simonsen in the solo 
part. Mr. Simonsen is considered one 
of the best ’cello players ever heard’ in 
Los Angeles. The program will open 
with the Overture No, 3 to Lenore, one 
of the several with which Beethoven 
prefaced the one opera which he wrote. 
Mr. Simonsen, the soloist, was a pupil 
of that most famous of northern mu- 
sicians, Edouard. Grieg, and later of 
Hugo Becker of Frankfort, Germany. 
After graduating from the Copenhagen 
conservatory, he became principal ’cel- 
list with the Royal Copenhagen Hocks- 
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chile orchestra, and there with eight- 
een others, entered a contest for the 
Danish government stipend and was 
awarded a three years’ scholarship in 
Germany. He made several concert 
tours, and played for many members of 
the royal houses, 


George Damerel, who still claims Los 
Angeles as home, will be at the Or- 
pheum the week opening Monday af- 
ternoon, March 16. Mr. Damerel is best 
known for his success in “The Merry 
Widow,’ and was especially selected 
by Mr. Meyerfield for 
role in “The Knight in the Air’? when 
Mr. Meyerfield picked that operetta for 
the Orpheum circuit while in Europe 
last summer. There is a large company 
supporting Mr. Damerel, the principal 
soprano being Miss Leola Lucey. It has 
a iong list of song hits, dances and en- 
sembles, and is a miniature comic 
opera, given a notabie setting and cos- 
tumes. Chick Sale, a great favorite 
here through his interpretation of rural 
characters, returns in his entertaining 
act. Luis Hardt, a young German, of- 
fers an athletic stunt called “As In a 
Dream.” Herr Hardt demonstrates that 
it is not necessary to be over muscular 
to be strong. Sylvia Loyal and her 
Pierrot have a novel foreign act, doing 
juggling, posing, ete., ending with the 
exploitation of a flock of seventy train- 
ed pigeons. Miss Florence Wadsworth 
Wallace, soprano prima donna, will 
make her bow in local vaudeville. 
Holdovers are Gertude Barnes; Maxine 
Brothers, Demarset and Chabot, and 
there will be the motion pictures and 
the orchestral program. 


“Germinal” or “The Toll of Labor,’ 
the five part photoplay dramatization 
of Emile Zola’s famous novel, is the 
special attraction at Miller's Ninth, 
Spring and Main street theater for the 
week beginning Monday. A famous 
company of well-Known stars has act- 
ed this drama of humanity. It is now 
being shown in all the big cities of the 
country. A special musical program 
has been arranged for the production. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


February 27, 1914. 
016132. 
NOTICE 
Ottelia Kolstad, of 720 E. 38rd St., 
Angeles, Cal., who, on August 7, 1912, 
made Homestead Hntry No. 016132, for 
SWY%ASE%, Sec. 23, NYNEY, SEUNEXM, 
Section 26, Township 1 S., Range 19 W.,, 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make commutation proof, to es- 
tablish claim to the land above described, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office. at Los Angeles, California, on the 
16th day of April, 1914, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: F. M. 
Kincaid, Edward Campbell, Bessie O. 
Thew, all of Los Angeles. California; 
Charles Decker, of Cornell, California. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


Non-coal. 
is hereby given that Agnes 
Los 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 
February 26, 1914. 

05467. Non-coal. 


NOTICE jis hereby given that Patrick 
Lee, of Calabasas. California, who, on 
Feb. 16, 1909, made Hoinestead Entry, No. 
05467, for W%SE%, Section 28, Township 
1 N., Range 17 W B. Meridian, has 
filed notice of intention to make five-year 
proof, to establish claim to the land above 
described, before Register and Receiver, 
U. &: Land Office, at Los Angeles. Cali- 
fornia, on the 18th day of April, 1914, at 
9:30 o’clock a. m, 

Claimant names as witnesses: John 
Fooshee, Elmer Stephenson, A. T. Morri- 
son, Anton Weber, all of Calabasas, Cali- 


fornia. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


March 10, 1914. 

011047. Non- ic 
NOTICE is hereby given that Nelly E 
Hunter, of Topanga, Cal., who, on July 
ull 1910, made Homestead Entry, No. 
011047, for S4SE%, Section 10, Township 
1 S8., Range 17 w., S. B. Meridian, has 
filed notice of intention to make commu- 
tation proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles, California, on the 28th day of April, 

1914, at 9:30 o ‘clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: John S. 
Wood, Morton Allen, John Hunter, 
Herman Hetche, all of Topanga, Califor- 
nia. FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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MOROSCO THEATIER seventh ana Blenth 
Beginning Monday evening, March 16 
ANOTHER WHIRLWIND MUSICAL HIT 


The Anderson Gaiety Company will Offer the Wonderful New Musical Revue, 


The Merry Gambol” 


With an All-Star Cast of Sixty and a Brilliant Chorus of Real Broadway Beautiés. 
seats now selling. Usual Popular Gaiety Prices: Nights 25c to $1. Mats. 25c to 5c. 





HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE Oliver Morosco, Manager 


SECOND WEEK, BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, MARCH 145, 
The Super-Sensational Photo-Play. 


“TRAFFIC IN SOULS” 


Eivery Afternoon at 2:30 p.m. Every Night at 8:30 p. m. 
Presented at six important New York theaters simultaneously during a period of 
many weeks, including Mr. David Belasco’s Republic. Now in its tenth week 
at the Globe Theater, Boston. 
Prices: Nights and Adults 25c; 


Matinees, Children 15c. 


Maia Street. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER sic Sree. 


Sunday afternoon, March 15, Second Big Week of 


“RITA’S ROMANCE” 


WITH SELMA PALEY AND THE BURBANK COMPANY 


Book and Lyrics by Leo Dietrichstein and Benjamin Hapgood Burt. 
Silvio Hein, 


Regular Burbank Prices—Nights, 25c, 50e and T5c. 


Music by 


Matinees, 25c and 50c. 











THEATER Irifth and 


BEAUTIFUL THE AUDITORIUM Olive Streets. 


SEVENTH PUBLIC REHEARSAL AND CONCERT 


Los Amgeles Symphony Orchestra 
Seventeenth Consecutive Season. 


Adolf Tandler, Director—Sigmund Beel, Concert Master. 


Friday, March 20th at 3 o’clock, 25 cents to $1.50. 
Saturday, March 21, at 8:15 o’clock, entire gallery 10 cents. 
Reserved seats in balconies 25 and 50 cents; lower floor 75 cents to $2.00. 


Soloist—AXEL SIMONSEN—Violoncellist 


Seats now selling, Auditorium Box Office. 
J. T. Fitzgerald, Chairman Mngt. Comm. Executive Offices 947 So. Broadway. 














Broadway. bet, 6th & 7th. FHeE SFANDARD 
Heene 10477. Main 977 ORPHEUM THEATER OF VAUDEVILLE 
AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 16 
Last week here, GERTRUDE BARNES, ‘That Wonderful Girl” 
CHICK SALE FLORENCE WADSWORTH WALLACE 
Rural Characterizations Dramatic Soprano 
LUIS HARDT DEMAREST & CHABOT 
Gentleman Athlete Musical Variety 
SYLVIA LOYAL & PIERROT MAXINE BROS. & BOBBY 
Novelty Act Comedy Dog 
GEORGE DAMEREL & CO. in Viennese Oners, “The Knight of the Air” 
Symphony orchestra concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. World’s news in motion views. 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c, Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, Boxes 5c. 
‘Saturday and Sunday Matinees, Night Prices, 








“THEATER 


nEAuUTIFULY ILmaE AUDITORIUM 


NEW DATE—MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 16 
SIXTH EVENT—PHILHARMONIC COURSH 


JEAN GERARDY, Celebrated Belgian ’Cellist 
GABRIEL YSAYE, Violinist 
CARL BRUCHAUSEN, Pianist 


ALL UNUSED SEATS MADE GOOD THIS CONCERT 
SEATS NOW READY, 75c, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. STUDENT RATES 


L. HE, BEHYMER, 
Manager. 



















Charles Frohman— 


IM[ASON OPERA HOUSE Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. W. T. WYATT, Manager. 
Beginning Monday,-March 16—Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 
THE DE KOVEN OPERA CO. 
Presents America’s Greatest Lyric Soprano, 


BESSIE ABBOTT 


in De Koven’s Masterpiece, the Nation’s Light Opera, 


“ROBIN HOOD” 


With a Great Cast of Grand and Light Opera Singers. 
Company of Sixty. Large and Pretty Chorus. Orchestra of Twenty-five. 
Prices: Nights, 50c to $2.00. Matinee, 50c to $1.50. 
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MILLER’S THEATER jornct Be grate ores warren Sqreen 
eek beginning Monday 


WwW 
“GERMINAL”? or “THE TOLL OF LABOR” 
Emile Zola’s wonderful novel presented as a motion picture classic. 


a 

















It is not given to every one, luckily— 
or unluckily?—to turn the eye inward 
and read the souls of men as though 
they were bill-boards on the hillside. 
Indeed, self analysis is jeered atin high 
places and one English critic has scorn- 
fully remarked, “It’s like keping your 
eye on the toe of your boot while the 
Lord Mayor’s procession goes by.” 
Whatever one’s predilections it is im- 
possible to read Mr. Galsworthy’s “The 
Dark Flower: The Love Life of a Man” 
without an an ever growing wonder. 
Wonder at his insight, wonder at his 
skill in expression, and supreme won- 
der at the ‘way of @ man with a maid.” 


“Though it live but a day in the sun, 
though it drown in tenebrous night, the 
dark flower of passion will have its 
hour.” And it is this hour that is re- 
corded in the book. A succession of 
hours, indeed, though whether Mr. 
Galsworthy means to say that to each 
heart comes one hour—and it came to 
Mark Lennan in the summer tragedy— 
or whether the youth in him would not 
die, is not certain. Galsworthy never 
commits himself on vital points. 


creative instinct, Mark falls in love 
with the wife of his tutor, a woman fif- 
teen years his senior whose life has 
cheated her of love. He is disturbed 
and bewildered by the strange, warm 
desire that she rouses in him; little 
more, for she leaves him at the height 
of her own passion, knowing it absurd, 
iis her youth, too, crying out for its 
hour. Six years later, after studying 
abroad and becoming established as a 
sculptor, he falls in love with a beau- 


tiful married woman, wife of a member | 


of parliament. It is a supreme and ex- 
quisite love, uplifting and exalting the 
soul, having little to do with the physi- 
cal being except to still the hunger of 
spirit. Life apart seemed impossible to 
them—but she was held to a man hate- 
ful to her by the bond of marriage. 
They were driven to deceits and lies 
and subterfuges. 

Very minutely and graphically the 
author describes the steps of the way 
for them both, to the point of deciding 
to go away together, 
world well lost. No thought of wrong 
enters into it. She is awakened to 
oneness with all the world; beauty and 
peace and power come with her love 
for Mark Lennan. It is only ugly at 
the point where she is bound. Would 
Mr. Galsworthy arraign marriage? To 
Mark Lennan it is an exquisite ecstacy, 
it enhanees his working power, and 
makes him keenly alive to beauty. The 
felicity of the descriptions of these 
months is nowhere surpassed in Eng- 
lish. Nothing of beauty or significance 
escapes Mr. Galsworthy’s notice. A 
moth flying in the night is not too 


slizht to arrest his attention, All that | 


the poets have sung and man has 
dreamed he has voiced in prose. 

The husband, with all the primitive 
brute aroused to keep his own or de- 
stroy it, turns it all to tragedy. Death 
seems the only solution for situations 
like that, in the world as we have made 
it: love is tragedy unless by chance it 
falls fair. Otherwise, one does as one 
may. At this point one might take 
issue with Mr. Galsworthy for he 
seems to say that man is quite helpless 
in the grip of emotion, 

Mark Lennan, after a few years, 
marries Silvia, a fair, sweet woman 
who had loved him in the days before 
the tragedy. Fifteen years of married 
life has brought him serenely to middle 
age. Then passion stirs in him again 
and he finds himself involved with the 
eighteen year old daughter of a friend, 


a girl whose inheritance has not given | 





| blighted never revives. 
As a boy of nineteen. gifted with the | 


' John Galsworthy. 





counting the | 





her poise. He is carried along to the 
point of the irretrievable step when he 
finds that his wife knows and is suffer- 
ing. He makes a full confession of his 
passion for the girl, decides that he 


' cannot hurt his wife and plans to go 


to Italy, out of reach of temptation. 
His plea is that in denying his passion 
he is giving up youth and everything 
that makes life vivid and dear. Silvia 
says in reply, “Don’t you think I want 
my youth, too?” Something, apparently, 
that had not occurred to him! 

The point of issue is here. If Mark 
Lennan is presented_as a type, is not 
his rather limp drifting at the last, 
something most men may resent? If 
he loved Silvia, as he said, why did he 
not pull himself up before he hurt her 
rather than after? A man of his type 
is not helpless in the rush of passion, 
else how has civilization developed? 

One’s strongest feeling upon laying 
down the book is, Poor Silvia! For the 
dark flower is not the only flower in 
the human heart. There 
flower, nourished by faith that once 
It is joy, and 
well worth cherishing. Mark Lennan 
and Silvia no doubt lived out their lives 
in friendly calm. He refrained from 
taking Nell because he could not wound 
his wife so far, quite unconscious, ap- 
parently, that he had already slain her 
joy. How hardly men learn. “The 
Dark Flower” is a human document, 
keen, analytical and beautiful. It raises 
questions as to the place of passion 
which Mr. Galsworthy does not answer, 


| but he seems to hold a touch of fatal- 


ism that detracts from the power of 
his work. (“The Dark Flower.” 


Sons. 


Magazines of the Month 


While it may be true that there is 
nothing new under the sun, especially 
in plots, at least let us pray that we be 
vouchsafed a new twist and turn to the 
old standbys. In “The Man in the 
Street,’ Mary Imlay Taylor’s novel 
which opens Lippencott’s for March, 
the old, old story of the rascal who 
steals another's play is given, with all 
the old variations. There is a special 
article of interest by Brander Mat- 
thews entitled “The Dramatization of 
Novels and the Novelization of Plays,’ 
and Forbes Lindsay writes of “The 
Panama Canal and the Pacific Coast 
Ports” in a way that should especially 
appeal to Los Angelans. Short stories 
are “His Surrender,” by Crittenden 
Marriott, “The Silent Model,’ by Caro- 
Iyn Wells, “Reprisal,” by Joe H. Ran- 
som, “Love o’Man,” by Caroline Wood 
Morrison and Emma Bell Miles, “Old 
Hakka,” by E. Young Wead, “Nine 


Points of the Law,’ by Thomas Grant | 


Springer, and “A Telephone Tragedy,” 
by Mary Day Harris. 


Notes From Bookland 

Among books of verse to appear will 
be a volume issued by the Putnams 
ealled “The Shadow of Aetna,” by 
Louis V. Ledoux, author of three other 
books of poetry, of which the latest 
was entitled “Yzdra.” George H. Doran 
Company will bring out “the Sea’s An- 
thology,” which will show how men 
have been singing the praises of the 
seven seas from the earliest times to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
J. E. Patterson, the English author and 
rover, who has done much wandering 
by sea and land and has written remin- 
iscences and novels, has compiled and 
edited the collection and furnishes also 
notes, introduction, and appendix. Mit- 
cheil Kennerley, who has several times 
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The Citizens National Bank | 


OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
MARCH 4, 1914 











RESOURCES 


Ti eT BREE SUMO TL Cie» aQRe we kw = « eae Re ae ea elite eho 'a 8 9 gle a Suan oa $ 7,833,614.00 
United States Bonds 1,001,000.60 
Municipal and Other Bonds 449,957.50 
Bonds to Secure Postal Deposits 124,000 .00 
Other Real Hstate Owned 44,920.79 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 72,684.75 
Furniture and Fixtures 47,500.00 
Five Per Cent. Fund a0, 000.00 
Cash and Due From Banks 3,531,723. 45 


$13,455,400.49 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits, less expenses and taxes paid 
Reserved for Taxes 

Cireulation 

Letters of Credit 

Deposits 


$ 1,500,000.00 
500,000.00 
241,884.87 
6,027.79 

999, 997.50 
72,730.03 

10, 134,760.30 


$13,455,400.49 


Interest Paid on Devosits. Inquire of Us About Placing Your Individual Check- 
ing Accounts on a 2 Per Cent. Interest Basis. 


a 


A. J. WATERS, President 


J. ROSS CLARK, Vice-President BH, T. PETTIGREW, Cashier 

M. J. MONNETTE, Vice-President GEO. BE. F. DUFFET,.Assistant Cashier 
WM. M. WOODS, Vice-President GEORGE BUGBEE, Assistant Cashier 
R. W. KENNY, Vice-President H. D. IVEY, Assistant Cashier 


8 per cent. per annum interest paid on three months’ deposits; 4 per cent. per 
annum on six months’ deposits. 


All of the Stock of the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank, with resources of over 
$3,750,000, is owned by the stockholders of the Citizens National Bank. 
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The Fountain of Youth was Sought 


by Ponce de Leon 


The fountain pen of youth is sought by all fond 
parents, who wish to teach the kiddies cleanliness and good 
penmanship, a valuable asset for later life. 


MOORE’S NON-LEAKABLE PEN 


is the answer, for it cannot stain the fingers and clothes 
and is a veritable inspiration for letter writing. 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Company 
252 South Spring St. 


Don’t Borrow Money! 


If you need money, go through your books and sell those you have 


read or outgrown. It will simplify moving, give you shelf room for 
newer books and perhaps furnish a mental house-cleaning as well. 
You may have some valuable books and not know it. 


Just phone and our valuer will call. Phones Home F3250, Main 3859. 


‘DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 
518 So. Hill St. 


Our Policy, ‘Quick Sales, Small Profits, Cash Only.” 


4 WHEN THE SUN RAGES HOTTEST 
it is always cool in the big basement of the 


H. W. Hellman Bldg., where dwells the Cafe Bristol 
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professed his faith in the readiness of 
the American public to make worth 
While the publication of verse, will soon 
issue & new volume of poems by 
Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff. It is her 
fifth and is called “The Silent Hours.” 
The Macmillan Company announces 
the immediate publication of a new 
volume by Rabindranath Tagore, a 
lyrical drama entitled “Chitra,” and the 
fifth edition of that author’s book of 
love poems, “The Gardener.” 


George H. Doran Company will pub- 
lish next week a new book by Charles 
M. Sheldon, entitled “Jesus Is Here,” 
Which is cast in the form of fiction. It 
is a continuation of “In His Steps,” 
the sale of which has steadily mounted 
into the millions and is still going on. 
The new volume is said to have a 
haunting power greater even than that 
of its predecessor. Another new novel 
is “Her lLadyship’s Conscience,” by 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, the Eng- 
lishwoman whose mental attitude to- 
ward literature and the world has 
greatly changed since her “Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby” attracted attention. 

The Dorans are about to present to 
the public again the work of a writer of 
Western stories whose first novels have 
been out of print for some time. He is 
Edgar Beecher Bronson, whose new 
novel, “The Vanguard,” deals with the 
West in pioneer days. His “Reminis- 
cences of a Ranchman”’ and “Red 
Blooded” will be reissued at once. Hugh 
Walpole is another whose work will 
have the compliment of being assem- 
bled by this house ina uniform edition. 
The titles are: “Fortitude,” “Maradick 
at Forty,” “The Prelude to Adventure,” 
and “The Gods and Mr. Perrin.” 


Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson, whose 
latest novel, “Initiation,” was pub- 
lished this week, has already deter- 
mined on the theme of his next ro- 
mance. It will be an industrial novel, 
dealing with the secret service of 
Charles II, the Oaks Plot, the Rye 
House Plot, and the death of the king. 
It is interesting to know that Father 
Benson has lately been elected to the 
Royal Society of Literature, as well 
as corresponding member of the So- 
ciété Archaeologique de France. A fur- 
ther detail is that the recent success 
of the Coventry Mystery Play, acted by 
professionals in Westminster Cathedral 
Hall, is encouraging an idea that those 
mystery plays may perhaps be regu- 
larly revived any year, and lead to 
even further developments. Father 
Benson is greatly interested in this. 


Inasmuch as all of Mrs. G. R. Alden’s 
123 “Pansy” books are undoubtedly 
pious, one may very well begin humbly 
by recording the addition of two 
“Pansy” books, ‘Wise and Otherwise” 
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NOTICE | 

In the Superior Covrt for the State 0? | 

California in and for the County of 
Los Angeles. 


No. B. 9639. Complaint to Restore Lost 
Certificates of Stock. 


FLORENCH HUNKINS, Administratrix 
of the Estate of JOHN A. DUNCAN, 
Deceased, Plaintiff, vs. LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, a Corpora- | 
tion, Defendant. 

To whom it may concern: 

This is to notify vou there is now pend- 
ing in the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles, the above entitled action. where- 
in Florence Hunkins, the duly appointed 
acting and qualified administratrix for the 
estate of John A. Duncan, deceased, is | 
plaintiff and Los Angeles Investment 
Company, @ corporation, is defendant. 

This action is brought to require the de- 
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ee st. Louis 
Ar. Chicago 











fendant to issue to this plaintiff new or 
duplicate certificates of lost or destroyed 
stock issued by the defendant to John A. 
Duncan,. and now standing on the books 
of this defendant in said John A. Dun- 
can’s name. Said original certificates 
were numbered and called for the shares 





Certificate Number 
shares. 
Number 13878. 


Certificate 
shares. 

17318, calling for 100 
17514, 


Certificate 
20090, 


shares. 
Number 41522, calling for 106 


of stock as follows: 
9823, calling for 125 


calling for 5 
Number 


Certificate Number ealling for 20 
shares. 
Certificate 
shares, 
Certificate 
shares. 


All persons claiming said shares or any 


Number calling for 5 


of them, or any interest or lien therein or | 


thereupon, are hereby notified to be and 
appear before the said Court in Depart- 
ment No. 10 in the City of Los Angeles, 
County and State aforesaid, on the 6th 
day of April, 1914, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of said day, then and there to 
show cause why new or duplicate certifi- 
cates of stock should not be issued to the 
said administratrix, and to set forth their 
rights in or claim to such shares. 

Dated March 8, 1914. 
(Seal) H. J. LELAND, Clerk. 

By E. G. RIGGINS. Deputy Clerk. 
SAVAGE & HAMLIN, 
Attoraeys for Plaintiff. 





NOTICE 
In the Superior Cort for the State of 
California in and for the Co:mty sof 
Los Angeles. 


No. B. 9568. Complaint to Restore Lost 
Certificates of Stock. 


FLORENCE HUNKINS, Administratrix 
of the Estate of JOHN A. DUNCAN, 
Deceased. Plaintiff, vs. HOME MAK- 
ERS, a Corporation, Defendant. 

To whom it may concern: 

This is to notify you there is now pend- 
ing in the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles, the above entitled action, where- 
in Florence Hunkins, the duly appointed 
acting and qualified administratrix for the 
estate of John A. Duncan, deceased, is 
plaintiff and Home Makers, a corpora- 
tion, is defendant. 

This action is brought to require the de- 
fendant to issue to this plaintiff new or 
duplicate certificates of lost or destroyed 
stock issued by the defendant to John A. 
Duncan, and now standing on the books 
of this defendant in said John A. Dun- 
ean’s name. Said original certificates 
were numbered and called for the shares 


|“Golden State Limited” 


(Via E. P. and §S, 


W. from Tucson) 





Lv, Los Angeles |11.45 am | Sun. | Mon. | Tues, | Wed.| Thurs.| Fri. | Sat. _ 
_Ar. Kansas City | 7.30 pm | Tues. Wed. | Thurs.| Fri. | Sat. 
| 7.55am | Wed.| Thurs.| Fri. 7 

| 10.145 am i Wed. ‘Thurs. Fri. 





3 t. | Sun. | Mon. 
| Sat. Sun. | Mon.! Tues. 
|Sat.|Sun i Mon.| Tues. 





EXCLUSIVELY FIRST CLASS 
Steel Cars Throughout 
Perfectly Appointed 
Observation Club Car, with Library, Victrola 
Bulletins by Wire 
Dining Car Service Unexcelled 
Close Connection at Chicago with Limited Trains East 


and Stock Reports and News 


“The Californian” 





Lv, Los Angeles i 3.00 pm | Sun. 


Ar. Kansas City | 10.50 pm 








Mon. | Tues, Wed.| Thurs.| Fri. |Sat. 





| Tues.; Wed. | THuUrs.oh Pie saits | Sun. | Mon. 





Ar. St. Louis | 7.55am 


| Wed.| Thurs.! Fri. 


| Sat. | Sun. __| Mon. | Tues. 





Ar, Chicago | 1.45e6m 








| Wed.| Thurs.| Fri. f 


|Sat.| Sun. | Mon.! Tues, 





Electric Lighted Standard sleeper through to Chicago— 
Electric Lighted Standard Sleeper El Paso to Memphis connecting— 
Electric Lighted Tourist Sleepers to Chic ago, St. Lovis and Memphis— 


Dining Car Service. 


THE LINE OF LOW ALTITUDES 


Through Texas, Oklahoma, Ixansas, Missouri, lowa and Tlinois—Road-bed 


tric Automatic Block Signals. 





Rock-Ballasted and Oiled—Oil-Burning Locomotives—Protected by Elec- 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LIN® 1915 
TICKET OFFICES 
212 West 7th Strect 
Phones, Home 10171: Sunset Main 8322 
Station, Iifth and Central Avenue 


— 


THE NEGATIVE 
IS YOURS 





Bring this advertisement to our Studio. For 


ROCK ISLAND 
Office, 519 So. Spring Street 


Portraits 


at the price of 
Kodak Prints 


50c we will make a portrait 


and “Judge Burnham’s Daughters,” to 
the “Popular” editions published by 
the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 


of stock as follows: 
829, 150 


Certificate Number ered to you. When you desire prints from it we wil] make prints, or post- 
§30, calling for 250 


cards, from it at 6 each. If mounts 
otitained at reasonable prices of us. 


calling for 
or folders are desired they can be 
The quality of this work is the same 


shares, 


Certificate Number 


Pansy writes for readers of all ages, 
and although the wife of an evangelical 
Protestant minister, carefully avoids 
any formal statement of her creed. She 
has not always used the name of 
“Pansy” and at first signed herself 
“Theo,” but, discovering that the sig- 
nature was pre-empted by a Boston 
journalist, she promptly abandoned it 
for the much prettier pseudonym now 
So well known to nearly all denomina- 
tions, 


In his new book, which will be out in 
about two months, Signor Ferrero com- 
pares American morals and manners 
with those of ancient Rome. He is now 
engaged upon @ work which will make 
a more comprehensive and searching 
study of the modern and the ancient 
worlds than he has yet published. It 
will not be completed before next fall. 

This year, the Grand Prix de Litera- 
ture was not awarded by the French 
Academy, as the judges could not agree 
in the voting on the only two books 
presented for the honor. These were 
“Laure,” by Emile Clermont, of the 
merits of which we have already spok- 
en more than once, and “Les Hazards 
de la Guerre,” by Jean Variot. Each 
received an equal number of votes on 
two ballots, 


shares. 
Certifieate 
shares. 
Certificate 
shares. 
Certificate 
shares, 
Certificate 
shares. 
Certificate 
shares. 
Certificate 
shares, 
All persons claiming said shares or any 
of them, or any interest or lien therein or 
thereupon, are hereby notified to be and 


Number 831, 
Number 2, 
Number 8669, 
Number 8670, 
Number 11480, calling for 200 
Number 9098, calling for 100 


ealling for 250 
calling for 250 
calling for 3000 
calling for 2650 


appear before the said Court in Depart- | 


ment No. 10 in the City of Los Angeles, 
County and State aforesaid. on the 6th 
day of April, 1914. at two o’cloeck in the 
afternoon of said day, then and there to 
show cause why new or duplicate certifi- 
eates of stock should not be issued to the 
said administratrix, and to set forth their 
rights in or claim to such shares. 

Dated March 3, 1914. 
(Seal) Hog eh AND. Clerk. 

By E. G. RIGGINS. Deputy Clerk. 
SAVAGE & HAMLIN, 
Attorneys for Plaintiff. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios inthe 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
lally attractive quarters offered for 
Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


as you would be asked from 
studios, 


This offer is worth a trial, and a trial 


$5.00 to $8.00 a dozen for at the old style 


will convince you that there is no 


need to pay high prices for portraits. 


A-4071 


negative of you, cabinet size. THIS NEGATIVE IS YOURS and is deliv- 
\ 


MARSHALL PHOTO SHOP 311 So. Hill St. 


/ 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan, 22. 1914. 

019550 Non-Coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Charlotte 
Estelle Tompkins whose post-office ad- 
dress is 735 H. W. Hellman Bldég., Los 
Angeles Gabe tie on the 2th day of 
July, 1918, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019550, to pur- 
chase the SH%, Section 15, Township 1 S., 
Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
; estimated at $200.00 and the land $200.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
In support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 6th day of April, 1924 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
oe Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate 4 con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
| filling @ corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


emt y,. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 
020358 


Non-coal, 
NOTICH 


is hereby given that Car] 
Dold Benz, whose post-office address is 
2703 Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal., did 
on the 22nd _ day of september, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 020358, to purchase’ the 
SWY%4SwWk, Section 2 Township 1 §S., 
Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of 
the act of June 8, 1878, and acts amenda- 
tory, known as the “Timber and Stone 
Law,’’ at such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone. thereon 
have been appraised, at 3100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00 and the land $50.00; 
that salu applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application ana@ sworn 
statement on the 7th dav of April, 1914, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Mee Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 
Any person is at liberty to protest thts 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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While there is still a dearth of sig- 
nificant news in the local stock market, 
traders have evinced more interest in 
securities this The volume of 
business continues small, however, and 


prices are subject to little, if any, vari- 
ation. 

Los Angeles Investment has not yet 
surrendered its position as leader of 
the market, which it has now retained 
for a week or two. 
has characterized the stock the greater 
part of the week. One day it touched 
par, but at this writing is selling at 
9814, 
to the value of the security lend to it 
a greater speculative character than is 
the case with the other issues in the 
market. 

Union oil is receding gradually, and 
is now at about $67.50, or 6% points 


week. 


lower than the recent “high.” No large | 


buying orders have been in evidence 
of late, but offerings are rather scarce, 
and it is not believed that the stock 
wil decline much further, as it is re- 
vealing a steadier tone every day. 
Producers’ Transportation stock has 
improved a little, following the pub- 
lication of the company’s annual re- 
port, although the favorable showing 


in this document had been pretty well » 


discounted. The report shows net earn- 
ings of nearly $1,300,000, which is about 
$900,000 in excess of dividend require- 


ments. The surplus is to be used in the | 


improvement in the company’s facili- 
ties for handling oil. The Producers’ 
Transportation company is a subsidi- 
ary of Union oil that concern owning 
nine-fourteenths of the capital stock. 
Therefore, Union derives considerable 


portation corporation. 

Associated and Amalgamated oil 
stocks have been very quiet, and show 
very little change. Several 
shares of West Coast were reported 
sold off board at $100.50. There 
ben scattered trading in the low-priced 


toward easiness, although prices have 
varied only slightly. 

In the bank list twenty-five shares 
of Citizens National changed hands at 
230, and ten shares of German Amer- 
ican at $375. The former is rather firm. 
Security Trust and Savings bank stock 
continues steady, but has been inac- 
tive. Bonds have been very quiet. The 
mining division presents nothing of in- 
terest. 

While far from flattering, the report 
of the national banks of this city to 
the comptroller of currency, made pub- 
lic last Saturday, showed a satisfac- 
tory gain in deposits and available 
eash, In neither case did the increase 
equal $1,000,000. Nevertheless, the fa- 
vorable statement is only another evi- 
dence of the fact that financial condi- 
tions are at last improving. There is 
also a gradual increase in the daily 
average bank clearings in this city, and 
although money is very little, if any, 
easier here, in eastern centers there 
has been a marked betterment, which 
soon will substantially reflect all over 
the west. 


Banks and Banking 
Discussing Great Britain’s foreign 
trade relations, the Juondon 
shows in an interesting article the gen- 
eral principle underlying the shifting 


of credits between the great countries | 


and the settlement of trade balances. 


| Canada’s credit 


Moderate strength . 


The wide difference of opinion 4s) 
| These countries, 


' disbursements over 
' nearly $15,000,000, or a little more than 


. the amount Thi 
benefit from the success of the trans- | ount by which the government 


hundred | 


has |; 


Statist | 


THE GRAPHIC 


a ekes 


in London, for in-~- 
stance, was £96,000,000 in 1913. Her 
debit for goods bought there, etc., was 
£24,000,000. The £72,000,000 difference 


in her favor she used to pay her debts | 
| to other countries, her imports having 


exceeded her exports by just about 
that sum. She owed the United States 
£68,000,000 on balance, and this debt 
was largely paid by the transfer of 


| credits in London. The United States, 


in turn, paid her debit balances in 
Brazil, from whom she imports three 
times aS much as she exports; to In- 


' dia, from whom she imports four times 


more than she exports, and to Japan. 
in their turn, were 
enabled, with the credits in London so 
gained, to buy enormous quantities of 
goods from Great Britain. 
quote the article, ‘“‘the 
which this country gave to other lands 
—notably to Canada, Argentina and 
Brazil—were largely responsible for 
the great activity of commerce, not 
only between Great Britain and the 


| borrowing countries, but between Great 


Pritain and all countries.” 


Further reduction has been made in 
the amount of the government deposits 
in the national banks, the decline in 
these having gone on simultaneously 
with the outflow of gold, although the 
two are in no way directly related. 
Since the middle of January the gov- 
ernment’s deposits have been reduced 
by $14,400,000. This, however, has not 
resulted in any net loss of cash, by the 
banks to the treasury, because in this 
same period the excess of government 
receipts has been 


deposits in the national banks have 
been reduced, Taking the figures of 
the latest daily treasury statement at 
hand, these deposits show a decrease of 
$29,000,000 since they reached their 
maximum last November. The special 
crop moving deposits put out last fall 


Lie ; 4 
oi] issues, with the tendency generally | aN ee 


Stock and Bond Briefs 
In February new security issues, ac- 
cording to the completed figures for 


Inepriet, 10 | 
large credits 











| 
| 


that month compiled by the Journal of | 


Commerce, amounted to $176,138,200. 
This is a decrease of more than $167,- 
000,000 as compared with the same 
month a year ago. Notwithstanding 
the great ease in money last month and 
the improved market for securities, 
note issues by both railroads and in- 
dustrial concerns were greater than in 
February, 1913. Issues of bonds and 
stocks for both classes of corporations 
showed decreases. A better showing in 
this respect is made, however, in the 
figures for January and February com- 
bined. In these there was a small de- 
cline in the aggregate of short-term 
notes put out by railroads and indus- 
trial corporations. The _ total 
classes of security issues for the two 
months shows a decline of $186,800,000, 
In London the opposite has been true, 
for there security issues have been 
very heavy. Reports place the total 


for February at more than $175,000,000, | 


as compared with a little more than 
$100,000,000 in February last year. 


Compared with the output of corpo- 
ration securities, the record of munici- 
pal issues makes an interesting show- 
ing. The figures compiled by the Bond 
Buyer make the total for February 
$26,240,507 and for the two months 


of all | 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS MARCH 4, 1914. 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts 
Bonds, Securities, 
(conds only) 
S. Bonds to Secure Cir- 
culation 
Premium on U. S. Bonds.... 
Customers’ Liability under : 
Letters of Credit 178, #60, 98 
Furniture and Fixtures .... 176,072.61 
Cash and Sight Exchange.. 7,877,501.4 


$25,263,798.14 


$15,032,698. 46 
1,247,875 .00 


1,250,000. 00 
None 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock $ 1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 2,502,664.28 
Cireulation 1,105,997.50 
Reserved for Taxes, ete 10,075.05 
Letters of Credit 179,765 .98 
Notes and Bills Re-Discount- 
ed 
Deposits 


HO08,000,00 


$25,263,798.14 


INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


OFFICERS 


J, M. ELLIOTT President 
STODDARD JESS 
JOHN P,. BURKE Vice-President 


JOHN &. CRAVENS....Vice-President 
Ww. T. S. HAMMOND Cashier 


BE, § PAULY Assistant Cashier 
esr CONGR ee Assistant Cashier 
Beall SVAN . oan ss cee Agsistant Cashier 
A B. JONES Assistant Cashier 
W.C, BRYAN. Assistant to the Cashier 
W: H. LUTZ Auditor 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-President 
JOHN gs, CRAVENS, Vice-President 
J. C. DRAKE 


President L. A. Trust & Savings Bank 
J. M. ELLIOTT, President 
FRANK P. FLINT, Attorney 
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xa Trust & Savings Bank 
. GATES, Capitalist 
Ww. T. S. HAMMOND. Cashier 


STODDARD JESS, Vice-President 
H. JEVNE, H. Jevne Co. 
J. O. KOEPFLI, Bishop & Co. 
DAN MURPHY, Capitalist 
BE. J. MARSHALL 
Vice-Pres. Torrance, Marshall & Co. 
JOHN B. MILLER 
Pres. Southern California Edison Co. 
F. Q. STORY 
President California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange 





The Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 


OWNED BY THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS MARCH 4, 1914. 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts 
Bonds, Securities, 
Banking House, Furniture, 
Fixtures 1,085 796.05 
Cash and Sight Exchange... 4,208,556.28 


$21,212,845.47 


$13.097,034.51 
2,826, 458.38 


SEE EUROPE 


A delightful three months’ tour under 
ideal conditions. Personally conducted. 


| For circulars and information apply to 


MISS MARY lL. O’DONOUGHUE, 
1043 South Alvarado St. ..Phone 51089, 


a P 


THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 


$110,466,286. The latter appears to be 
a new high record, while the figures 
for February alone have been exceeded 
only once in the last five years, The 
fact is that the market for municipal 
bonds has been maintained even better 
than the market for high-grade rail- 
road bonds, city and state issues mak- 
ing new high price records even while 
reactions were under way in other 
classes of investment securities. The 
income tax has been a factor in this. 
Municipal bonds are free of tax, and 
this makes a difference, particularly in 
the case of very large incomes. Be- 
sides, a good many persons apparently 
have been buying municipal bonds be- 
cause they dislike to record their in- 
comes. 


Attacks made by representatives of 
the New York stock exchange upon the 
Pujo bill barring the mails to quota- 
tions of stock exchanges failing to 
comply with drastic regulations are 
about to bear fruit. Senator Owen, 
who is pressing the bill before the 
committee on banking and currency, is 
quoted as saying that he had decided 
to make certain concessions to the 
New York men, without, however, sur- 
rendering the substance of the bill. Mr. 
Owen did not detail his proposed 
amendments, but it was rumored that 
they would be of an important nature. 


San Bernardino will have a $200,000 
high school if the $250,000 bond issue 
passes March 19. 


Inglewood has voted $25,000 for a 
city hall, work to be begun at once, 


Redondo has called a special election 
for March 24 to vote on an issue of 
$150,000 for the erection of a new high 
school, 


LIABILITIES 
Capital $ 1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 1,453,303.62 
Deposits— 
Demand ........ $ 6,117,434.57 
12,142,107.28 18, 259,541.85 


$21,212,845.47 


ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has became so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los. 
Angeles Railway Company is now 


spending thousands of dollars’ in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 


Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 


Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 


Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
otner coming in the opposite direction. 


Never stand on the steps. 


Never let your children play in the 
streets, 
Never get off backwards. 


LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles,.Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 

019601, Non-coal. 

NOTICH is hereby given that Robert E. 
Wirsching, whose post-office address is 
539 Brittania St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the ist day of July, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 019601, to purchase the Lot 1, NHY% 
NW4, Section 30, SW%SE%, SE% 
SW, Section 19, Township 1 §., Range 
17 W., S. B. Meridian, and the_ stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $399.48, the stone 
estimated at $199.74 and the land $199.74; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 7th day of April, 1914, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
pe Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:09 o’clock 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat. 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





To San Francisco 
Oakland-Berkeley 


departs 


Phone Santa Fe City 
Office at 334 So. Spring 
Street any time, day or 
night — Phones Main 
738-60517 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS | 


NAME. OFFICERS, 


_ MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK Imran Onno ow 
"is. E. Cor. Third and Spring 


ee 


Capital, $1,000,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $500,000, 


J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
H. 8, McKESE, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK BT PRT TEAR ene ter. 


: . Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Profits,’ $700,000, 


ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
N. E. Cor, Fourth and Spring 


(-OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK Ra BRATON  Banraeident. 


iw, : Capital. $300,000. Surplus and 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 
J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
| Pena NATIONAL BANK W. T. 8. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
, ' : Capital Stock, $1,250,000. 
Seg ceventh! «nd Spring Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


aah & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 2 ' W, HELLMAN, President. 


H: ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000 


Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


—_— 9. = a “a 


CASA VERDUGO SEGUNDA 


The Cafe that’s different 
736 So. Spring St. 
Phone A-1046 :: B’dway 4647 


MARCH THE GAYEST MONTH OF 
THE YEAR AT CORONADO. 
NINTH ANNUAL POLO TOURNA- 
MENT NOW IN PROGRESS. 


Hotel del Coronado 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 


There will not be one dull moment at 
+ .. the famous hotel. Wire Reservations. 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal, 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street, 





THE “Okt MT. LOWE TRIP 


—AND THE— 


TROLLEY TRIPS 


“Old Mission”’ 


SIGHT 
SEEING 


3 GREAT 


“Balloon Route’ — ‘Triangle’ — 


should be your first recommendation to acquaint- 
ances and friends from points outside of Southern 
California desiring to obtain a thorough, quick and 
accurate knowledge of our country. In no other 
way may they obtain it as completely and at such 
a small cost. If you have not taken these trips 
yourself it will pay you. The Mount Lowe trip 
may now be made any day at an excursion fare of 
$2 for the round trip from Lus Angeles, and the 
Trolley Trips, each approximately 100 miles in 
length, a whole day’s pleasant travel over different 
routes to and through the choicest part of Southern 
California may be made for $1 each. Send for 
illustrated folders, or ask your nearest agent. 


Pacific Electric Railway 


During The Chilly Mornings and Evenings 
Which We Are Bound to Have 
Between Now and Summer 
CARBON BRIQUETS 


Will Take That Chill Off Your House And 
Make It Cheerful and Comfortable. 


£9.00 perton $4.75 perhalf ton $2.50 per quarter ton 
Free delivery, except in outlying districts, 
where a small additional transportation 
charge will be made. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 South Hill Street. 


BRIQUET OFFICE PHONES MAIN 8620 and 60199. 


AQUAPELLA PRODUCTS 


eet at NE Stops All Leaks 


Hoover at Ninth 
Wilshire 2121 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AQUAPELLA ROOFING — AQUAPELLA CEMENT — AQUAPELLA 
PAINT — AQUAPELLA DRAIN BOARDS, FLOORING and FIREPROOF 
PAINT — AQUAPELLA WATERPROOFING 
ROOF REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


IF YOU LOVE YOUR FAMILY 
SEE 
RICHARD H. DAVENPORT 


AGENCY DIRECTORS 
WEST COAST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
F 6789 1012 Title Insurance Bldg. B’way 147 


Manager 
C. O. Wannack 





“See Bullock's $25 Suits 


2 ---““To me, they form the most interesting 
® exhibit of the entire Fashion Show. ” 


----[t’s a mystery to many how Bullock’s Fashion chief 
secured such beautiful suits for $25. 


—He went to some of New York’s most famous suit 
makers with specifications of his own, determined to get 
the co-operation of the manufacturers in bringing out for 
this Inauguration event a line of suits that would out- 
class any on the market at that price. It took a lot of time 
and patient argument to get their agreement. But he 
finally won out, and scores of the suits are now coming 
in by express—suits whose cleverness of design and 

elegance of materials set a new standard of value—thetr 
beauty will fairly astonish you who have believed it nec- 
essary to pay at least half as much again to get “real 
style and individuality.” 


Suits in the new styles, with ruffles, frills, tassels, orna- 

ments, unusual sleeves and smart collar effects—‘*Differ- 

ent’? Coats—Bolero fronts with coat backs—Eton—hip- 

length styles, some much shorter in front than in back— 
quaint little shirrings on some, confining the coat at the extreme edge—others with 
pleats below the smart little back belt— 


An unusual effect in an almost plain tailored model is a wide sash of black moire on 
the extreme edge of coat in back, with collar and cuffs of same material. There are 
belted semi-Norfolk and semi-short styles with belt all around, long shoulders and 
big, loose short line effect— 


Other coats in simple, plain tailored styles with rounded corners, almost straight 
cut. Some have patch pockets and long revers; others in very plain styles. 

The skirts have double and single tunics, novelty cut tunics and simulated tunics— 
new peg drapery with deep yoke; others have plain tailored skirts with modified 
peg top or straight drapery— 


Materials are the new wool crepes, new wool brocades, light weight roughish granite 
weaves—hard finished serges, fine French serge, new corded weaves, wool repps, 
hard-finished diagonal, figured novelty weaves and novelty crepes—black and white, 
plain and broken checks—mannish checks in green and brown or navy and green 
—many unusual black stripes with narrow, medium or wide line, some with a very 
decided white line—others with broken rough white line—Men’s wear gray suit- 
ings with indistinct white line— 


All the new colors with the trimmings and buttons in contrasting colors— 
also staple navy and black—it’s a great offering. Share these values at $25. 
—3d floor. 





